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The  uncertain  and  conventional  nature 
of  Indian  Geography. 

The  early  geography  of  India    shares    much  of  the  obscurity    Geoprraphical 
of  the  early  history  of  that  country.     Of  names  there  is  no  lack,  "j"d^tohistoricIl 
but  the  uncertain  chronology  of  Sanskrit  literature  makes  it  generally     uncertainty, 
impossible  to  assign  the  geographical   data  of  any  work  to  a  par- 
ticular period.     Neither  of  the  great  epics  —  the  Mahabharata  and 
the   Ramayana  —  was    the    product    of   one    generation,    and    the 
geographical    material  with  which   they    abound    belongs    probably 
to  many  periods.    The  Mahabharata  more  than  once  makes  mention 
of  the  Htinas,^  and    this   epic  at  least  must  have  been  subject  to 
additions    as  late   as  the  fifth  century  A.  D.^;    and  in  later  litera- 
ture,   even   when    the    date    of   an    author   can   be   approximately 
determined,  it  is  far  from  certain  whether  we  have  in  his  writings 
a  faithful  mirror  of  the  geographical  conditions  of  his  time,   or  a 


1  MBh.,  ed.  Calcutta  1834—39,  I.  6685  (Hfma);  III.  1991  (Huna); 
VT.  373  (Hiina).  The  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary,  from  which  these  re- 
ferences are  taken,  records  only  one  occurrence  of  this  name  in  the  Ra- 
mayana, viz.  as  a  varia  lectio  in  the  Bengal  recension  (ed.  Gorresio, 
Paris  1845  —  50,  IV.  40.  25).  Here,  instead  of  ^T^^Wf^,  one  manuscript 
has  ll^'^m  j^,  the  first  part  of  which  is  unintelligible. 

2  The  H'nas  appear  to  have  made  their  first  incursion  into  India 
about  455  A.  D.,  when  they  were  defeated  by  Skandagupta  as  recorded 
in  this  emperor's  Bhitarl  inscription  (Fleet,  Corp.  Inscr.  Ind.  Ill,  No.  13; 
Vincent  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India,  Oxford  1904,  p.  208:  see  also 
ibid.  p.  272 ff.,  and  M.  A.  Stein,  White  Huns  and  kindred  Tribes,  Ind. 
Ant.  XXXIV,  p.  80ff.).  The  name  Huna  occurs  frequently  in  literature 
after  this  date,  and  is  even  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  M.  Sylvain  Levi  has  pointed  out  that  a  certain  Sindhuraja 
about  1000  A.  D.  boasts  of  having  defeated  a  Hana  king,  and  that  the 
Kalacuri .  Karnadeva  about  1100  ^.  D.  married  a  Huna  princess  (La 
date  de  Candragomin,  Bull,  de  I'Ecole  fran^aise  d'Extreme-orient,  1903, 
p.  5*2).  In  this  latter  case,  as  Biihler  (following  Fitzedw.  Hall)  has  shown, 
Huna  is  the  name  of  a  Rajput  tribe.  But  these  Rajputs,  he  suggests,  may 
have  been,  wholly  or  partially,  of  Hiina  extraction.  (The  Udaipur  prasasti 
of  the  kings  of  Malva,  Ep.  Ind.  I,  p.' 225). 
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collection  of  more  or  less  imaginary  names,  reminiscences  of  bygone 
days   or   echoes  from  the  epic  lore  with  which    even   a   pandit  of 
to-day    is    often    more    familiar    than    with    the    actualities    which 
surround  him. 
The  same  This   main  cause  of  obscurity,  which  seems  closely  related  to 

names  found  in  ^^^^  national  characteristic  which  banishes  all  unadulterated  history 
^thr'country^  ^^'^^  t^®  ^®^^  of  Sanskrit  literature,  is  increased  by  several  minor 
ones,  not  wholly  unconnected  therewith.  Conspicuous  among  these 
is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  We  find  Asmakas  in  the  north-west  in  the  Brhat 
Samhita,^  and  in  the  south  in  the  Ramayana  (Bengal  recension, 
ed.  Gorresio,  IV.  41.  17)  and  elsewhere.^  The  Pundras,  usually 
reckoned  among  eastern  nations  (Br.  S.  XIV.  6;  MBh.  II.  1096),  are 
enumerated  in  the  Ramayana  (IV.  41.  18,  Gorr.)  along  with  the 
Dravidas,  Colas  and  Ceralas  as  a  southern  people.^  And  the 
same  epic  places  Odras  and  Rsikas  both  in  the  north  (IV.  44.  13 
Gorr.)  and  in  the  south  (IV.  41.  18,  16,  Gorr.).  It  is  not  always 
clear,  owing  to  uncertainly  of  date  and  the  possibility  of  inter- 
polation and  borrowing,  whether  these  names  represent  earlier  and 
later  settlements  of  one  and  the  same  tribe,  or  contemporary  settle- 
ments of  different  branches  of  the  tribe.  The  context  sometimes 
decides.  Kosala  in  the  Buddhist  Suttas  is  the  northern  country; 
in  the  Dasakumaracarita  it  is  the  southern.  Sometimes  distinctive 
epithets  are  employed ,  but  this  is  exceptional.*  The  RaghuvamSa, 
for  example,  usually  styles  the  northern  nation  Uttarako^ala;  Kosala, 
however,  occurs  both  for  Uttarakosala  and  (once  only)^  as  the 
name  of  some  other  country,  the  home  of  Kau^alya,  the  wife  of 
Da^aratha.  Some  of  the  tribes  whose  names  are  found  in  connexion 
with  the  most  various  parts  of  India  may  have  been  more  or  less 
nomadic  in  their  habits.  The  Nagas,  for  instance,  seem  to  have 
had  in  the  fourth  century  several  settlements  in  nothern  India  and 


1  Ed.  Kern^  Bib.  Ind.,  Calcutta  1865,  XIV.  22. 

2  Dasakumaracarita,  ed.  Godabole  and  Parab,  Bombay  1898*,  p.  198: 
Sutta  Nipata,  ed.  Fausboll,  Pali  Text  Soc.  1885—94,  v.  977. 

3  In  the  Visnu  Purana  (tr.  Wilson,  ed.  Hall,  London  1864—70, 
vol  II,  p.  132)  the  chief  nations  lying  south  of  the  Kuru-Pancalas  are 
given  as  Pundras,  Kalingas  and  Magadhas.  Here  the  Pundras  are  pro- 
bably to  be  placed  in  southern  Bengal:  in  the  Dasakumaracarita  (p.  125) 
they  are  neighbours  of  Videha  and  apparently  occupy  northern  Bengal. 

*  Except,  perhaps,  in  enumerations  like  that  of  the  Dlgvijaya  of 
MBh.  II,  adhys.  25—31.     Here  we  find: 

Pragjyotisa  II.  1002.  Uttarajyotisa     II.  1193. 


Kosala 

,    1075. 

Uttarakosalas 

,    1077. 

Mallas 

«    1077. 

Daksinam  alias 

„    1086. 

Matsyas 

,    1082. 

Aparamatsyas 

,    1108. 

Suhmas 

,    1090. 

Prasuhmas 

„    1090. 

Sekas 

.    1113. 

Aparasekas 

,    1113. 

Kosala 

.    1117. 

Prakkosalas 

.    1117. 

Raghuv.,  ed.  Nandargikar,  Poena  18973,  ix.  22. 
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the  Panjab;^  the  town  and  district  of  Nagpur  testify  to  their 
presence  at  one  time  in  the  Central  Provinces;  and  still  further 
south  we  hear  of  a  Nagarakhanda ,  or  territorial  section  of  the 
Nagas  which  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  formed  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  VanavasI  province  in  North  Kanara.^  Many- 
names  of  physical  features  doubtless  wandered  with  the  migrations 
of  the  encroaching  Aryans,  who  seem  rarely  to  have  adopted  the 
aboriginal  nomenclature.  So  it  is  that  we  find  an  IravatT  (MBh.  11. 
372:  mod.  Ravi)  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  and  another 
further  east  (Pali,  Aciravatl:  mod.  Rapt!)  on  which  the  town  of 
^ravastl  stood.  Gomati,  too,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  streams 
of  Sapta-Sindhava,  the  Gomal,^  before  it  was  used  to  denote  the 
Gumti,  a  northern  affluent  of  the  Ganges.  The  numerous  Sindhs* 
(Sindhu)  may  owe  their  name  to  a  similar  cause;  but  in  this  ease 
the  word  had  come  to  be  a  general  term  for  river.  Some  of  these 
names,  like  Sarasvati  (Av.  Harahvaiti,  Gk.  ^AQd%cotog),  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Iranians. 
It  is  curious  that  Varana,  the  ancient  name  of  Bulandshahr  in  the 
United  Provinces,  corresponds  very  closely  with  Varena  one  of  the 
sixteen  regions  enumerated  in  Vendidad  I :  possibly,  like  Harahvaiti 
and  Ranha  (=  Rasa)  in  the  same  list,  the  name  belongs  also  to 
this  primitive  period. 

Not    only    do  we  find  the  same  name  in  different  places,    an       Different 
intelligible    though    confusing   phenomenon,    but    not    infrequently  "^™®s  employ- 
different   names   are   used   for   the    same    place,    tribe    or   natural  pi^ce  or  people 
feature,  a  phenomenon  not  so  intelligible  and  more  confusing.    This 
is  often  due  to  the  Hindu  love  for  synonyms,    as  when  we  meet 
with  Kusumapura  by  the  side   of  Puspapura,  Sakraprastha  by  the 
side    of  Indraprastha.^     Sometimes   it   seems  to    be    the    result    of 
divergent  sanskritization  of  the  Prakrt  original;  A^maka  and  A^vaka, 
for  instance,  may  both  represent  the  Prakrt  Assaka.^      Sometimes 
it  is  doubtless    due   to  a  want   of  knowledge,    as  when  Saketa  is 


^  Nagadatta,  Ganapatinaga  and  Nagaseoa,  evidently  Naga-chiefs,  were 
among  the  nine  rulers  of  Aryavarta  exterminated  by  Samudragupta 
(C.  1. 1.  III.  No.  1,  1.  21) ;  and  the  Mahesvaranaga ,  son  of  Nagabhatta, 
whose  name  appears  on  a  seal  of  probably  the  fourth  century  purchased 
by  Cunningham  at  Lahore  (ibid.  No.  77)  and  presumably  belonging  to 
this  region,  must  also  have  been  a  member  of  this  race. 

2  Fleet,  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts,  Bomb.  Gaz.  1896,  I, 
part  II,  p.  281  note. 

8  KgvedaX.  75.  6:  Max  Miiller,  India,  what  can  it  teach  us?.  Col- 
lected Works,  Longman  1899,  p.  166. 

*  Three  rivers  bearing  this  name  are  found  in  Malwa  alone:  (1)  a  large 
stream  that  joins  the  Chambal  (Carmanvati)  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Jumna,  (2)  the  ChhotT  (little)  Sindh  and  (3)  the  Kali  (black)  Sindh,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Chambal  (Lassen,  Ind.  Altertumskunde,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  I, 
pp.  145—46.) 

5  MBh.  IL  1057,  1104. 

6  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India,  London  1903,  p.  28. 
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used  for  Ayodhya.^  In  the  case  of  non-aryan  tribes  and  foreign 
nations  the  laxity  of  nomenclature  is  very  conspicuous.  Names  of 
the  various  indigenous  races  are  practically  treated  as  synonyms: 
in  the  Da^akumaracarita  members  of  the  same  forest  horde  are 
called  Sabaras,  Kiratas  and  Bhillas.^  And  similar  confusion  exists 
in  connexion  with  the  foreign  settlers,  Yavanas,  Hunas,  etc.  in  the 
north-west  and  other  parts  of  India.  Even  when  these  names  appear 
side  by  side,^  it  is  scarcely  to  be  understood  that  any  clear 
distinction  was  present  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
The  traditional  Tradition  is  a  further  disturbing   element.      Names  appear  to 

element  in  geo-  ^^  handed  down  from  author  to  author  and  used  without  any 
regard  to  the  existence  of  the  places  and  peoples  concerned;  and 
the  geographical  fancies  of  an  early  age  are  similarly  propogated 
from  generation  to  generation  and  sometimes  find  their  way  cen- 
turies later  into  the  sober  pages  of  technical  literature.  The  nine- 
fold division  of  Bharatavarsa  (India),  for  instance,  given  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Visnu  Purana  is  repeated  as  late  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  the  astronomer  Bhaskaracarya  (born  1114  A,  D.)  in  his 
Siddhanta-Siromani  ;*  and  the  geographical  section  of  Varaha 
Mihira's  Brhat  Samhita  (book  XI V),^  containing  an  important  list 
of  peoples  and  places  arranged  under  the  traditional  nine  heads 
(Central,  E.,  N-E.  etc.),  is  taken,  according  to  Kern,  from  an  earlier 
work  of  unknown  date  ascribed  to  Para^ara;  the  form  only  has 
been    changed,    the    matter    being    left    almost   intact.^      Similarly 


^  In  the  Raghuvamsa  they  seem  clearly  to  be  considered  identical, 
and  the  commentator  Mallinatha  (e.  g.  on  V.  31)  ratifies  this  identification. 
But  the  fact  that  both  names  are  found  in  Buddhist  literature  points  to 
a  distinction.  Saketa  was  one  of  the  six  great  cities  of  Buddha's  time 
(S.  B.  E.  XI,  pp.  99  and  247)  and  is  frequently  mentioned.  Ayodhya 
(Ayojjha)  is  met  with  but  rarely:  it  occurs  in  the  Samyutta-Nikaya  (ed. 
L.  Feer,  Pali  Text  Soc.  1884—1904,  vol.  Ill,  p.  140.)  Where  the  town  is 
said  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Granga.  Prof.  Rhys  Davids  thinks  they 
may  have  been  adjacent  cities  like  London  and  Westminster  (Buddhist 
India  p.  39).  But  if  the  modern  Ajudhya  near  Faizabad  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town,  this  suggestion  is  at  variance  (1)  with  the  opinion 
of  Fergusson,  followed  by  Vincent.  A.  Smith  (J.  R.  A.  S.  1897,  p.  860 
note  I),  that  the  site  must  be  looked  for  at  or  near  Lucknow,  and  (2)  with 
that  of  Fiihrer  given  by  Rhys  Davids  himself  (loc.  cit.)  that  it  may  be 
represented  by  the  ruins  at  Sujan  Kot  on  the  Sai  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Grumti.  Major  Vost  (J.  R.  A.  S.  1905,  p.  437)  would  locate  Saketa  at 
Tusaran  Bihar,  a  village  about  24  miles  northwest  of  Allahabad. 

2  Dasak.  pp.  15,  16,  107.  They  are  also  called  simply  hunters 
(^WcRTt)  and  foresters  (^[^'^'^([X*)  (P-  ^07).  Similarly  the  names  Kirata 
and  Pulinda  are  used  interchangeably  p.  25. 

3  E.  g  MBh.  11. 1199 :  "q^^Tii;  ^ijt^  f^TTffT'i:  ^T^f  Tl^  ^^T't;. 
*  III.  41;  tr.  L.Wilkinson,  Bib.  Ind.,  Calcutta  1861,  p.  120. 

^  Dr.  Fleet  has  given  a  useful  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  names 
occurring  in  this  list,  together  with  brief  remarks,  in  Ind.  Ant.  XXII 
(Topographical  list  of  the  Brhat  Samhita,  p.  169  ff.). 

®  Brhat  Samhita,  ed.  Kern,  Introd.,  p.  32. 
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stories  from  the  Jatakas  and  other  old  store-houses  of  ancient  fable 
are  frequently  introduced  into  more  recent  narratives  with  no  change 
l)f  settmg  and  no  suggestion  of  their  earlier  origin.  The  names 
Avanti,  Surasena,  Trigarta,  occurring  in  the  secondary  stories  of  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Dasakumaracarita,  appear  to  represent  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  a  time  considerably  previous  to  that  of  the 
main  story;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  main  story  itself  the 
geographical  stratification  is  broken  by  similar  embedded  borrowings 
from  earlier  formations. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  though  allied  nature  is  the  employment  Conventional 
of  ancient  for  modern  names  by  a  kind  of  literary  licence  for  which  geograpl^y* 
it  is  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  name,  but  which  may  be  called 
conventional.  When,  for  instance,  Bana  in  the  Harsacarita  calls 
Bhaskaravarman  ruler  of  Pragjyotisa,^  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  be  was  expressing  himself  in  a  way  perfectly  intelligible  to 
his  contemporaries,  but  he  can  hardly  have  adopted  the  then  accepted 
designation  of  the  country  which  is  now  called  Assam:  for  this 
was  known  as  Kamarupa  (Kia-mo-lu-po)  to  Bana's  contemporary 
Hiuen-Thsang ^  in  the  seventh  century,  and  is  mentioned  under 
that  name  in  an  inscription  of  the  fourth.^  The  use  of  the 
name  Videha  in  the  Dasakumaracarita  is  probarly  quite  similar. 
If  Dandin  wrote  this  work,  as  its  style  indicates,  about  the  sixth 
century  A.  D.,*  Videha  would  presumably  represent  the  land  of  the 
Licchavis,  one  of  the  clans  of  the  Vrji  federation  to  which  the 
Videhas  also  belonged.^  It  was  through  the  influence  of  this 
powerful  tribe  that  the  early  Guptas  were  able  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  their  empire,  ^  and  the  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  Can- 
dragupta  I  with  the  Licchavi  princess  KumaradevI,  the  occurrence 
of  the  expression  "Licchavi-dauhitra"  (daughter's  son  of  the  Licchavi, 
i.  e.  Samudragupta)  on  so  many  of  the  Gupta  monuments  in  various 
parts  of  northern  India,'  must  have  made  this  name  widely  known. 


^  Harsac,  tr.  Cowell  and  Thomas,  London  1897,  p.  218. 

2  Bcai,   Buddhist   Records   of  the  Western  World,    Boston  1885, 
vol.  II,  p.  195. 

3  That  of  Sumadragunta  C.  I.  L  III,  No.  I,  1.  22. 

*  Weber,   Ind.  Str.  I,  p.  312;    Pischel,    Srugaratilaka ,    Kiel  1886, 
Introd.  p.  13. 

^  Cunningham,   Anc.   Geog.,  pp.  447 — 8:   Rhys  Davids,   Buddhist 
India,  p.  22 

«  Smith,  Early  Hist.,  p.  244. 

'  The  vamsivali  of  the  Guptas   containing  the  name  Licchavi  is 
found  in  five  of  the  inscriptions  in  Dr.  Fleet's  third  volume  of  the  Corp. 
Inscr.  Ind.     These  are : 
No.  1  (Samudragupta)  on  pillar  orig.  at  Kosam.  Allahabad  Distr.  U.  Prov. 

circ.  341  A.  D. 
No.  4  (Candragupta  2)  on  stone  orig.  at  Mathura.  Mathura  Distr.  U.  Prov. 
No.  10  (Kumaragupta  I)  on  pillar  at  Bilsad.    Eta  Distr.  U.  Prov,  415/6. 
No.  12  (Skandagupta)  on  pillar  at  Bihar,  Patna  Distr,  Bengal  Pres. 
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The  extreme  friendliness  which  the  Da^akumaracarita  represents  as 
existing  between  the  kings  of  Magadha  and  Videha  would  well  bear 
out  such  an  interpretation.^  In  this  case  Mithila,^  the  capital  of 
Videha  in  the  same  work,  if  it  is  more  than  a  mere  name,  would 
stand  conventionally  for  Vai^all,  the  chief  town  of  the  Licchavis. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  even  in  Buddhist  and  Jaina 
literature ,  where  the  geographical  data  seem  to  be  usually  more 
reliable,  the  name  Videha  or  Mahavideha  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
vaguer  or  broader  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  Licchavi  country, 
or  even  the  whole  of  the  territory  which  the  Vrji  clans  occupied. 
In  the  Nirayavaliya-sutta,^  for  instance,  VesalT  is  spoken  of  as  a 
city  of  Videha.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  name  of  one  of 
the  more  influential  Vrji  clans  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  become 
extended  at  an  early  period  to  denote  the  whole  community,  much 
as  the  name  of  the  Alemanni,  one  of  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes, 
has  come  to  be  applied  in  France  to  the  whole  German  nation. 
No  such  explanation,  however,  can  be  given  for  Dandin's  employment 
of   Sravasti    as    the   name  of  a  royal    city    situated    somewhere   in 


No.  13  (Skandagupta)  on  pillar  at  Bhitarl.  GhazTpur  Distr.  U.  Pro  v. 
circ.  455. 

The  first  part  of  inscription  No.  2  (Samudragupta),  found  at  Erau 
in  the  Sagar  Distr.  C.  Prov.,  may  also  have  contained  the  family  list 
and  the  name  Licchavi,  but  it  has  unfortunately  been  broken  away 
and  lost. 

^  We  are  told,  for  instance,  on  p.  14  how  the  king  of  Videha  visits 
his  intimate  friend  (f^^^I^f^),  the  king  of  Magadha,  at  Puspapuraj 
and  again  on  p.  106  we  not  only  find  mention  of  the  deep  friendship 
{^X  f^"^^)  ^^  these  kings,  but  it  is  added  that  their  queens  also  (to 
quote  Meyer's  translation)  "hegten  und  pflegten  eine  unvergleichliche 
gegenseitige  Zuneigung  wie  die  Gattinnen  Balas  und  Sambaras." 

2  The  name  Mithila  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Fa-Hien  or  Hiuen- 
Thsang.  Local  tradition  claims  Janakpur,  a  small  town  in  the  Mihtari 
district  of  Nepal,  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Janaka,  and  Gen. 
Cunningham  considered  the  situation  of  this  place  to  correspond  exactly 
with  that  of  Chen-shu-na,  which  Hiuen-Thsang  calls  the  capital  of  the 
Vrjis  (Anc.  Geog.,  p.  445).  But  this  writer  describes  Chen-shu-na  as  mostly 
in  ruins,  although  he  tells  us  that  in  the  old  royal  precinct  there  were 
still  some  3000  houses  (Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.  II,  p.  78).  So  that, 
granting  Cunningham's  identification  and  local  tradition  to  be  both  correct, 
there  seems  little  probability  of  Chen-shu-na,  or  Janakapura,  or  Mithila 
having  been  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  kingdom  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century;  and  the  probability  that  it  held  this  position  in  the 
sixth,  when  Dandin  presumably  wrote,  is  not  much  greater. 

^  Ed.  Warren,  Verb,  der  koninkl.  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen, 
vol.  XII,  section  24  (Amsterdam  1879).  In  the  Mahaparinibhanasutta 
(ed.  Childers,  London  1878,  p.  1)  Ajatasatru,  the  son  of  Bimbisara,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Cetaka,  ruler  of  Vaisall  (Jacobi,  S.  B.  E.  XXII, 
Introd. ,  pp.  xiii  and  xv)  is  called  Vedehiputto ,  i.  e.  son  of  the  Videha 
lady.  Similarly  in  the  Jaina  Sutras,  Trisala,  a  sister  of  this  same  Cetaka 
and  mother  of  Mahavira ,  the  founder  of  the  Jaina  religion ,  is  called 
Videhadatta  (ibid.  Introd.,  pp.  xii  and  xv). 


—  li- 
the north.  Fa-Hien,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  SravastT 
during  his  travels  in  India  between  the  years  399  and  414  A.  D., 
reports  that  "the  inhabitants  were  few  and  far  between  amounting 
in  all  to  a  few  more  than  two  hundred  families".^  Hiuen-Thsang, 
two  hundred  years  later  (629  -  645  or  646),  found  the  city  in  a 
similar  condition,  though  he  speaks  of  a  large  kingdom  of  Sravasti 
(Shi-lo-fu-shi-ti)  of  which  it  had  once  been  the  capital.  "The  chief 
town",  he  says,  "is  desert  and  ruined.  There  is  no  record  as  to 
its  limits.  The  ruins  of  the  walls  compassing  the  royal  precinct 
give  a  circuit  of  about  twenty  lis  (about  three  and  a  third  miles). 
Though  mostly  in  ruins,  still  there  are  a  few  inhabitants".^  If 
Dandin  wrote,  as  he  almost  certainly  did,  between  400  and  600  A.  D., 
it  is  clear  that  his  Sravasti  is  either  wholly  imaginary  (borrowed 
it  may  be  with  the  story  in  which  it  occurs)^  or,  if  we  are  to 
assume  a  basis  of  reality  for  his  geography,  a  conventional  name  for 
some  other  northern  town.  He  speaks  of  a  great  festival  or 
religious  assembly  (^^ER^TTWt)  held  at  Sravasti  in  honour  of 
Siva,  to  which  pilgrims  gathered  from  all  parts  of  India.*  Such 
religious  gatherings  are  held  even  to-day  at  Thane^ar  (the  ancient 
Sthanvisvara)  in  the  Ambala  District  of  the  Panjab.  According  to 
the  Imperial  Gazetteer  the  great  festival  held  here  was  formerly '^ 
attended  by  as  many  as  500,000  pilgrims.  The  name  of  this  town, 
moreover,  shows  that  it  was  especially  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Siva.  I  venture  therefore  to  make  the  suggestion  —  a  suggestion 
which,  however  bold  it  may  appear,  seems  to  me  to  lie  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  —  that  when  Dandin  wrote  of  SravastT 
and  its  Siva-festival,  he  had  in  mind  this  distinctly  Saiva  town 
of  Sthanvisvara.  SravastT  was  a  name  traditionally  accredited  and, 
above  all,  classic ;  Sthanvisvara  shared  little  of  its  classical  prestige : 
but  both  were  northern,  and  it  is  as  representative  of  a  northern 
power  that  Sravasti  finds  a  place  in  Dandin's  romance.  There  is 
perhaps  a  further  hint  in  the  same  direction  to  be  found  in  the 
name  which  Dandin  has  given  to  the  ruler  of  his  Sravasti,  viz. 
Dharmavardhana.  Sthanvisvara  was  during  the  sixth  century  the 
seat  of  a  kingdom  over  which  the  ancestors    of  the    great  Harsa- 


^  Fa-Hieu,  Record  of  Buddhist  kingdoms,  tr.  Legge,  Oxford  1886, 
p.  55:  Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.-  I,  p.  xliv. 

2  Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.  II,  pp.  1—2. 

2  The  story  of  Pramati  (ucchvasa  V,  p.  143  ff.).  Both  the  motives  of 
this  story  are  found  elsewhere  in  Sanskrit  literature  (Dasak.  tr.  J.  J.  Meyer, 
Lotus-Verlag,  Leipzig  1905,  Introd.,  pp.  75  —  87)  and  there  may  have 
been  some  common  source  to  which  Dandin  was  directly  or  indirectly 
indebted.     Weber  (Ind.  Str.  I,  p.  309)  doubted  its  orginality. 

■*  Dasak.  p.  148. 

'*  That  is,  before  1872  when  the  number  had  fallen  to  30,000  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  sanitary  arrangements  by  the  British  Government, 
(Hunter,  Imperial  Gazetteer,  under  Thanesvar). 
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vardhana  reigned.^  All  of  these  bore  names  terminating  with 
'Vardhana,'^  and  this  termination  would  therefore  be  almost  as 
characteristic  of  these  kings  as  -gupta  was  of  the  imperial  family 
at  Puspapura.  If  this  is  so,  if  we  may  see  in  Dandin's  SravastI 
a  literary  equivalent  for  SthanvT^vara,  we  have  an  extreme  example 
of  the  ways  of  conventional  geography.^ 
Possible    sour-  It  is  evident  that   the  traditional    element  enters  largely  into 

ces  of  this  con-  ^i^jg  literary  phenomenon.     I  would,    however ,    distinoruish  it  from 
ventionalism.     ,,  •  j.  x-  p  ^^     ^  p  •  ^•^ 

the  mere  importation  oi  geographical  names  from  previous  lit- 
erature, though  it  must  be  granted  it  would  not  always  be  an 
easy  task  to  decide  where  tradition  ends  and  convention  sets  in. 
This  conventional  use  of  names  had,  I  conceive,  little  in  the  nature 
of  fixity,  and  arose  mainly  from  a  general  agreement  among  writers 
in  a  preference  for  what  was  classical  and  traditional.  It  becomes 
more  intelligible  when  we  consider  (1)  that  the  system  of  education 
in  India  tended  to  make  the  Hindu  more  familiar  with  the  literary 
past  than  with  the  living  present,  (2)  that  when  he  wrote,  it  was 
for  a  limited  public  trained  in  the  same  schools  and  equally  familiar 
with  their  traditional  lore,  and  (3)  that  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote  was  the  language  of  this  ancient  learning  and  culture,  and 
its  employment  could  not  but  foster  a  conservativeness  of  thought 
and  form,  and  assist  in  severing  him  still  further  from  the  present 
and  the  actual. 
Distinction  Sometimes  the  border-line  between   real   and  mythical    or  fa- 

between     real  ^uIq^s  geography  is  wholly  disregarded,  as  when  Durgasara  in  the 
fabulous    geo-  D^^akumaracarita   is    said    to    retire    to    the  mountain  of  Kubera,* 
graphy     some- 
times  disre-  ^  Mabel  C.  Duff,   Chronology  of  India,  Westminster  1899,  p.  306: 

garded.         V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist.,  pp.  282—83 :  Harsac,  tr.  Cowell  and  Thomas, 
p.  81  ff.  and  p.  100  ff. 

2  Their  names  are  given  in  table  II. 

8  The  name  SravastI  occurs  in  the  Madhuban  copper-plate  of  Har- 
savardhana  (ed.  Biihler,  Ep.  Ind.  I,  p.,  67  ff.)  which  records  the  grant  of 
a  village  in  the  district  (bhukti)  of  SravastI  to  two  Brahmans.  Such  a 
gift,  implying  special  interest  in  the  locality  on  the  part  of  the  donor, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  region  formed  part  of  the  dominion  of 
the  rulers  of  Thanesar.  And  the  Harsacarita  distinctly  lends  support  to 
this  view,  for  Bana  tells  us  that  he  visited  Harsa  in  his  camp  on  the 
AjiravatI,  a  river  which  the  translators  of  this  work  would  identify  with 
the  Rapti  (cf.  Pali,  Aciravati)  on  which  the  town  of  SravastI  stood  (Harsac, 
transl.  Cowell  and  Thomas,  p.  146,  and  Preface,  p.  xi).  If  this  were 
the  case,  Dandin's  selection  of  the  name  would  be  more  intelligible. 
[It  seems,  indeed,  possible,  m  the  presence  of  these  facts,  that  these  kings 
were  known  as  rulers  of  SravastI.  The  resemblance  between  SravastI 
and  Sdrasvata  —  one  of  the  names  of  their  country,  the  land  of  the 
Sarasvatl  —  may  have  helped  to  bring  this  about,  and  I  would  venture 
the  suggestion  that  the  form  Saravati  ^ot  Raghuy .  XV.  97  actually  points 
to  such  a  confusion  —  here  between  SravastI  and  Sar<7*vatl.  But  even 
if  this  is  so,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains,  that,  when  Dandin  writes  of 
a  royal  city  called  SravastI,  he  is  using  this  name  conventionally.] 
'  '?J5R:T^f^f<:  (pp.  39  and  59.),  T^ft^^T'^^:  (p.  60). 
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i.  e.  Kailasa,  in  order  to  practise  austerities.  No  doubt  the  Hima- 
layas are  meant,  but  the  name  is  nevertheless  purely  mythical.  In 
this  particular  case  we  find  ourselves  once  again  in  contact  with 
that  far-reaching  traditional  bias  of  the  Hindu  mind.  In  other 
instances  the  fabulous  element  is  more  marked.  For  example,  the 
geographical  list  of  the  Brhat  Samhita  already  referred  to  names, 
side  by  side  with  actual  places,  the  city  of  Brahma,^  the  city  of 
ghosts,^  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,^  etc.,  and  among  the  races  there 
enumerated  we  find  A^vavadanas  (people  with  horses'  heads) 
Vyaghramukhas  (people  with  tigers'  heads),  Ekapadas  (people  with 
one  leg),  Trinetras  (people  with  three  eyes)  and  similar  physiological 
curiosities.  Such  beings,  of  course,  often  find  a  place  in  the  folk- 
lore and  travellers'  tales  of  other  nations;  but  then  they  are  usually 
located  in  some  distant  and  unknown  land.  This  is  not  the  case 
here.  Although  Varaha  Mihira  sets  as  title  to  this  section  "the 
division  of  the  globe"  (^^f^^TIJ),  it  deals  nevertheless  almost 
exclusively  with  India.  And  we  meet  with  some  of  these  strange 
folk  on  Indian  soil  elsewhere  in  Sanskrit  literature.  The  Ekapadas, 
for  instance,  placed  in  the  Brhat  Samhita  in  the  east  (as  well  as 
Ekacaranas  in  the  north-west)  are  mentioned  (as  Ekapadas)  as  a 
southern  people  along  with  the  Keralas  and  Vanavasis  in  the 
Mahabharata.*  The  Purusadas,  or  Cannibals,  occur  likewise  both  in 
the  Mahabarata  (in  the  west,  II.  1170)  and  in  the  Brhat  Samhita 
(in  the  east).  And  the  "Timingalanrpah"  of  the  same  epic  (II.  1172), 
a  southern  king  defeated  by  Sahadeva,  is  clearly  to  be  connected 
with  the  Timingila^anas  or  Whale-eaters,  one  of  the  southern  tribes 
of  Varana  Mihira.^ 


*  st^M'^7^,  situated  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Meru  accordlDg  to  the 
Vis.  Pur.  (tn  Wilson,  vol.  II,  p.  118). 

^  WfTH^^  (in  the  north). 

*  •fH'^T^^ET'^  (in  the  north-east). 

*  MBh.  II.  1173. 

^  Other  curious  tribes  mentioned  in  the  Digvijaya  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  are  ^^qij: ,  the  Owls  (II.  1020);  ^T^^f^t,  peafowl-like 
people  (II.  1036);  fTff^frf^^R^T^Tt ,  people  spotted  like  the  partridge, 
and  ^RTS^T:,  the  Frogs  (11.  1043);  ^T^T^Tt  ^1^  ^TTT^^^^^:, 
the  Blackfaces,  half  men,  half  Raksasas  (II.  1171);  and  the  "d^cdfcjjchf: 
camel-eared  people?  (11.  1175).  Some  of  these  names,  like  Mf^\  possibly 
owe  their  origin  to  tribal  emblems:  others  may  be  nick-names,  terms  of 
contempt  for  indigenous  tribes  or  even  foreign  races.  Alberunl  explains 
Yaraha  Mihira's  TTfT^^T* ,  "men  with  women's  faces"  to  mean  "Turks" 
(Sachau,  Alberunl's  India,  London  1888,  vol.  I,  p.  302);  but  many,  like 
f^|%^  (three-eyed)  and  T[c|)fc|^^if  (one-eyed)  of  Br.  S.  XIV,  seem  to 
be  purely  mythical. 
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Names  employ-  Lastly,    as  the  preceding  paragraph  might  lead  us  to  expect, 

ed  with  little  or  ^^  seems  possible  that  at  times  bare  names  are  used  void  of  any- 
particular  denotation.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  Varaha  Mihira's  list,  where  we  meet  occasionaely  with  two 
names  for  one  and  the  same  place,  or  one  and  the  same  people. 
Simhala  for  instance  is  here  set  down  by  the  side  of  Lanka;  ^ 
Utkala  (Orissa)  by  the  side  of  Udra  (cf.  Uriya,  the  present  name 
of  the  natives  of  Orissa). ^  Mathura  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Stirasenas;  yet  we  find  both  the  Surasenas  and  the  people  of 
Mathura  (TT^T^TJ)  mentioned.  And  similarly,  when  this  author 
names  both  the  Suhmas  and  Tamaliptika  (cf.  Damalipta,^  the  capital 
of  the  Suhmas  in  the  Da^akumaracarita),  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  regard 
this  as  a  careful  distinction  between  the  name  of  a  country  (or 
its  chief  town)  and  that  of  its  inhabitants  —  a  distinction  which 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  list  *  —  but  rather 


^  Prof.  Jacobi  (Das  Ramayanam,  Bonn  1893,  p.  90  ff.)  considers  the 
occurrence  of  both  these  names  in  this  list  to  iDear  out  his  contention 
that  these  two  places  were  originally  distinct.  Lanka,  he  maintains, 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Ramayana  belongs  to  "Fabelland."  He 
suggests  that  the  term  "dvlpa"  there  applied  to  it  (IV.  58.  20;  111.  54, 
Bomb.  1888)  may  mean  continent  as  in  Jambudvlpa,  and  that  its  iden- 
tification with  Ceylon  was  of  later  origin.  Prof.  Jacobi  assigns  the  original 
Ramayana  to  the  sixth  or  even  the  eigth  century  B.  C.  (ibid.  p.  Ill),  and 
for  this  early  period  his  view  possesses  every  probability.  But  for  the 
time  at  which  Varaha  Mihira's  (or  Parasara's)  list  was  drawn  up  I  hardly 
think  we  can  assume  that  Lanka  still  preserved  this  early  nebulous 
character.  Kalidasa  seems  clearly  to  have  known  it  as  an  island  lying 
south  of  India  (Raghuv.  XII,  66;  XIII.  2),  and  Prof.  Jacobi  points  out 
that  it  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Ramayana 
(e.  g.  IV.  41.  23ff ;  VII.  45.  10,  Bomb.  1888).  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
Brhat  Samhita  Laiika  may  be  regarded  as  the  literary  name  of  Ceylon 
(whenever  the  identification  may  have  taken  place),  while  Siinhala  is  the 
actual  name  of  the  same  island  introduced  by  means  of  commercial  inter- 
course or  otherwise  —  the  compiler  of  this  list  having  been  unaware 
that  these  two  names  denoted  one  and  the  same  place. 

^  Wilson  gives  Orissa  as  the  equivalent  of  Utkala  in  his  translation 
of  the  Visnu  Purana  (ed.  Hall,  vol.  II,  p.  160  note  5) ;  and  Dr.  Fleet  tells 
us  that  "Utkala  is  always  explained  as  denoting  Orissa"  (Ind.  Ant.  XXII. 
p.  193).  V.  A.  Smith,  however,  suggests  Ganjam  (Early  Hist.,  p.  10). 
Odra  is  identified  with  Orissa  by  Cunningham  (Anc.  Geog.,  p.  510). 

•''  Dasak.  p.  155.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  used  for  the  country 
as  well  as  its  chief  town ,  for  Hiuen  Thsang  mentions  Tan-mo-li-ti  (cf.  Pall 
Tamalitta)  amongst  the  countries  in  this  part  of  India.  [Tamralipta  and 
the  Suhmas  are,  however,  mentioned  in  consecutive  verses  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  (II.  1098 — 99),  and  it  is  possible  that  Dandin's  geography  of  the 
far  east  is  at  fault.] 

*  The  list  enumerates  the  countries  etc.  of  the  nine  regions  under 
the  respective  influence  of  the  nine  planets,  and  it  is  clearly  unnecessary 
to  name  both  a  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Even  if  Tamaliptika  is 
here  the  name  of  the  Suhma  capital,  its  mention  is  equally  unnecessary, 
and  neither  in  the  case  of  Magadha  nor  of  Avanti  is  any  mention  or 
the  chief  town  made. 
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evidence  that  what  he  is  giving  us  is  very  largely  a  collection  of 
words. ^  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  Raghuvam§a,  when  Kalidasa 
makes  Ragbu  conquers  first  the  Pragjyotisas  and  then  the  king  of 
Kamarupa,^  we  have  a  classical  instance  of  this  independent  treatment 
of  synonymous  names. 


The  geographical  data  of  the  Raghuvamsa 
and  the  Dasakumaraearita :  a  eomparison. 

As  a  consequence  more  especially  of  the  conventional  use  of   Difference  of 
names,  which  gives  rise  to  a  kind  of  literary  geography,   the  map  •^°!!J^"^^^^^^ 
of  India  as  made  known  to  us  by  ancient  inscriptions  has  a  very  ^nd    Samudra- 
diflferent    appearance    from    that  which  more    or  less  contemporary  gupta's  inscrip- 
writings  present.     The  probable  date  of  Kalidasa,  placed  by  Huth  tion. 

between  400  and  600  A.D.  as  extreme  dates,^  would  lead  us  to  expect 
at  least  some  similarity  in  the  geographical  nomenclature  of  his 
epic,  the  Raghuvamsa,  and  the  numerous  names  recorded  in  the 
Allahabad  inscription  of  Samudragupta  which,  according  to  Vincent 
A.  Smith,  belongs  to  about  360  A.  D."*  But  if  we  compare  the 
conquests  of  Raghu  in  this  poem  (IV.  26 — 88)  with  those  of 
Samudragupta  in  the  inscription,  which  are  very  nearly  co-extensive, 
we  find  only  one  certain  coincidence  of  name,  viz.  Kamarupa  (Assam), 
and  one  probable  one,  viz.  Mahendra,  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Ganjam, 
a  part  of  the  ancient  country  of  Kalinga  ^  Kauralaka  in  line  19 
of  this  inscription,  which  Dr.  Fleet  considered  to  be  an  error  for 
Kairalaka,^   i.  e.  of  the  Keralas  —  this  would  have  made  a  third 


^  It  might  be  added  that  this  list  of  Varaha  Mihira  includes  also 
doublets  of  mythological  beings.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Ekapadas 
and  Ekacaranas.  There  are  also,  beside  the  Asvavadanas  in  the  east, 
Turagananas  in  the  north,  both  names  meaning  "horse-faced".  Further 
we  have  inhabitants  of  the  sky  both  in  the  north-west  (Khasthas)  and 
in  the  north  (Khacaras);  and  to  the  same  category  are  doubtless  to  be 
assigned  the  Divisthas  or  inhabitants  of  heaven ,  placed  in  the  north- 
east. AlberunT  describes  these  Khasthas  as  "people  who  are  born  from 
trees,  hanging  on  them  by  the  navel-strings"  (Sachau,  Alberilnl's  India, 
vol.  I.  p.  303). 

2  Raghuv.  IV.  81  and  83.  Pragjyotisa  alone  is  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Brhat  Samhita. 

3  Die  Zeit  des  Kalidasa,  Leipziger  Dissertation  1890,  p.  50.  Kalidasa 
most  probably  wrote  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century ;  see  p.  48. 

*  Early  Hist.,  p.  247.  The  conquests  of  Samudragupta  were  ter- 
minated according  to  this  writer  about  340  A.  D.  (p.  249).  We  may, 
I  think,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  names  occurring  in  inscriptions 
preserve  as  a  rule  the  actual  nomenclature  of  the  time. 

^  A  list  of  the  countries  named  (1)  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the  Raghu- 
vamsa and  (2)  in  Samudragupta's  inscription  is  given  in  table  I. 

«  C.  1. 1.  Ill,  p.  7  note  1. 
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coincidence  — ,  more  probably  represents  lake  Kolleru  or  Colair, 
the  jalam  Kunalam  of  the  Aihole  inscription  of  Pulikesin  11.^  The 
list  of  the  fourth  canto,  it  is  true,  is  by  no  means  so  exhaustive 
as  that  of  the  inscription,  but  nevertheless  the  remarkable  dis- 
similarity between  these  two  records  points  I  think  conclusively  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  epic  we  have  to  deal  very  largely  with  con- 
ventional or  traditional  geography. 
Geography    of  It  might  be  Supposed  that  Kalidasa  was  unduly  influenced  in 

entifri^^d^erivrd  ^^^  Selection  of  geographical  detail  by  the  Ramayana.  The  identity 
from  the  R5ma-  ^^  ^^®  main  subject  in  both  —  the  story  of  Rama  —  naturally 
ya^a.  necessitated  that  some  of  the  names  of  places  and  races  occurring 
in  the  earlier  poem  should  reappear  in  the  later.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  case  with  Uttarakosala ;  Videha  and  Mithila  (only  in  connexion 
with  the  house  of  Janaka);  Kosala^  and  Kekaya^  (the  homes  of 
Da^aratha's  wives  Kau^alya  and  Kaikeyl).  But  that  Kalidasa  has 
not  blindly  followed  his  predecessor  in  this  respect  is  evident  from 
the  entire  absence  in  his  work  of  certain  names  occupying  a 
position  of  some  prominence  in  the  earlier  epic.  Among  the  states 
friendly  or  feudatory  to  Dasaratha  the  Ramayana  names  the  Matsyas, 
the  Sindhu-Sauviras ,  the  Saurastras  and  Ka^i  (also  Ka^ikosalas).* 
None  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Raghuvam^a.^  This  can 
hardly  be  fortuitous,  and  the  explanation  is  doubtless  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  altered  geographical  conditions  of  the  time  at  which 
Kalidasa  lived.  The  country  of  the  Matsyas  had  possibly  become 
absorbed  at  an  early  period  (they  are  not  mentioned  in  Samudra- 
gupta's  inscription)  in  the  territory  of  the  Malavas  and  other 
neighbouring  races. ^  Sauvira  and  Surastra  formed  part  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Western  Satraps  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,^  and 
we  may  assume  were  incorporated  in  the  Gupta  empire  by  Candra- 


1  Kielhorn,  Ep.  Ind.  VI,  p.  3  note  3. 

«  Raghuv.  IX.  22. 

8  Ibid.  IX.  22  and  X.  55. 

*  Ram.  1. 12.  18  ff.   Gorr.;  I.  13.  21  ff.  and  II.  10.  36-37,  Bomb.  1859. 

^  Sindhu  is  one  mentioned,  viz.  XV.  87,  where  we  are  told  that 
Rama  gave  this  country  (^^t  f|f«^T'T«fiO  to  his  brother  Bharata. 
This  detail  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  traditional  Rama-story.  Bharata 
conquers  the  Gandharvas  after  being  installed  in  the  kingdom  of  Sindhu 
(XV.  88)  5  and  in  the  Ramayana  Sindhu  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  princes  overthrown  by  Bharata  (IV.  41.  61,  Gorr.). 

®  Gen.  Cunningham  identified  Virat,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Matsyas,  with  the  town  of  Bairat,  41  miles  north  of  Jaipur  (Anc.  Geog., 
p.  340  fi'.).  Coins  of  the  Malavas  have  been  found  as  far  north  as  Nagar 
in  the  Jaipur  State,  about  45  miles  north  of  Kota  (Fleet  in  Bomb.  Gaz.  I, 
pt.  II,  p.  311 :  V.  A.  Smith  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  1897,  p.  884),  and  it  seems  probable 
that  their  territory  at  one  time  bordered  on  that  of  the  Matsyas. 

'  According  to  an  inscription  of  the  Satrap  Rudradaman  (Bhag- 
vanlal  Indraji  in  Bomb.  Gaz.  I,  pt.  I,  p.  36).  The  inscription,  which  be- 
longs to  the  year  150  A.  D.,  is  given  in  Dr.  Burgess'  second  volume  of 
the  Archaeol.  Survey  of  W.  India,  p.  128  ff. 
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gupta  II  when  he  overthrew  this  power  about  395  A.  D.^  Certainly 
Surastra  was  under  Guptan  suzerainty  in  the  time  of  Skandagupta,^ 
during  whose  reign  Manmohan  Chakravarti  has  plausibly  suggested 
Kalidasa  wrote. '^  These  countries  were  probably  included  in  the 
great  western  province  of  Malava,  in  whose  capital,  UjjayinI,  it  is 
possible  sons  of  the  imperial  house  held  their  court  in  the  capacity 
of  Yuvarajas,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Mauryas.*  The  consequent 
loss  of  identity  and  importance  may  account  for  their  omission  in 
the  poem.  The  absence  of  the  name  of  Kasi  admits  of  a  similar 
explanation.  So  important  a  state,  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Magadha,  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  nine  kingdoms  of 
Aryavarta  which  Samudragupta  forcibly  annexed  after  putting  their 
rulers  to  death; ^  its  feudatory  chiefs,  creatures  of  the  emperor, 
could  have  held  but  an  insignificant  position  so  long  as  the  Gupta 
supremacy  continued  to  flourish. 

It  seens,  indeed,  possible  that,  so  largely  unhistoric  as  Kalidasa's        General 
nomenclature  appears  to  be,    the  Raghuvamsa    nevertheless  in  the    geographical 
main,    and    where    the    exigencies    of  the    story    did    not    compel  ^^t^r^n'^+he 
divergence,    preserves    the    general    geographical    conditions    of  his  Raghuv.andthe 
time    and  was    more   or   less    intelligible    as    such  to    his  initiated        Dasak. 
readers.     It   is    at   least  remarkable    that    in    the    sixth   canto    the 
countries  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  svayamvara  of  IndumatT, 
princess  of  Vidarbha,    present    a    striking   parallel  to    those  which 
are  given    a    prominent    position  in   the  Da^akumaracarita,  a  work 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  assigned  by  Weber  to  the  sixth  century, 
that  is  to  say,  within  the  period  fixed  by  Huth  for  Kalidasa.    These 
countries    are    Vidarbha,    Magadha,    Anga,    Avanti,  Anupa  (capital 
MahismatI,  VI.   43),   Surasena,  Kalinga,    Pandya  and  Uttarakosala. 
The  number,  nine,  is  that  of  the  traditional  divisions  of  Bharata- 
varsa,  and  I  believe  we  may  see  in  this  list  a  reflex  of  the  principal 
kingdoms  of  India  in  the  time  of  Kalidasa,    subject   of  course  to 
this  traditional  limitation.      No  fewer  than    six    of  these  countries 


1  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist.,  p.  255. 

^  There  is  an  inscription  of  this  emperor  (C.  I.  I.  Ill,  No.  14)  and 
one  of  the  Satrap  Rudradaman  on  the  same  rock  at  Junagatlh  in  Ka- 
thiawad,  a  rock  which  also  bears  the  fourteen  edicts  of  Asoka.  All  three 
inscriptions  are  to  be  found  in  A.  S.  W.  I.  II,  p.  98  ff. 

=^  See  p.  48. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  otherwise  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
Kumaragupta  as  "ruler  of  the  earth"  (Kumara  gupte  prthivim  prasasati) 
on  an  inscription  at  Mandasor  (C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  18)  of  the  year  473/4,  if 
at  this  time  Skandagupta  was  still  reigning  (Smith,  Early  Hist.  p.  270). 
For  the  inscription  at  Junagadh  (456  A.  D.),  mentioned  in  a  previous  note, 
shows  that  his  sway  extended  much  further  west  than  Mandasor.  The 
only  alternative,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  assume  that  the  western 
provinces  were  lost  to  the  empire  before  the  end  of  his  reign.  That 
Asoka  held  the  position  of  Yuvaraja  at  Ujjavini  before  he  became  emperor 
is  seen  from  Mahavansa  V  (tr.  Tumour  and  Wijesinha,  Colombo  1889,  p.  17). 

«  C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  I,  1.  21. 
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find  a  place  in  the  Da^akumaracarita,  viz.  Vidarbba,  Magadha,  Anga, 
Malava  (=  Avanti)  Mahismati  and  Kalinga.^  Sravasti,  in  earlier 
times  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Northern  Ko^ala,^  also  figures 
prominently  in  Dandin's  romance,  but  it  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  an  analogue  of  Kalidasa's  Uttarakosala.  This  country 
possibly  represents  the  home-province  of  the  northern  empire '"^  (in 
which  case  it  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  forming  with  Magadha 
the  kingdom  to  which  Dandin  applies  this  latter  name),  or  it  may 
owe  its  place  in  the  list  merely  to  the  nature  of  the  narrative. 
Sravasti,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  we  connect  it  with  SthanvTsvara 
or  not,  seems  to  stand  in  the  Da^akumaracarita  as  literary  equi- 
valent for  some  distinctly  northern  power,  much  as  Surasena  appears 
to  be  used  in  the  Raghuvamsa  (though  not  necessarily  as  indicating 
the  same  country).  This  divergence  in  the  north  is  paralleled  by 
a  similar  divergence  in  the  south.  Here  in  the  Raghuvamsa  we 
have  the  Pandyas;  in  the  Dasakumaracarita,  the  state  of  VanavasT. 
These  differences  might  point  to  a  change  in  the  political  importance 
of  the  countries  in  these  parts  between  the  dates  at  which  these 
works  were  composed.  Other  explanations  are  of  course  conceivable, 
such  as  (1)  difference  of  personal  estimate  dependent  on  the  writer's 
knowledge  of  the  districts  in  question,  or  the  rumours  which  have 
reached  him  concerning  them,  (2)  partiality  or  prejudice,  whether 
due  to  local,  racial  or  religious  causes,  and  (3)  ignorance.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  country  like  India,  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
distant  provinces,  e.  g.  those  in  the  far  south,  is  at  least  intelligible, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  Kalidasa  relied  purely  on  classical  remi- 
niscence when  he  selected  the  Pandyas^  to  represent  the  chief 
power  in  this  region.  But  to  whatever  causes  they  may  be  due, 
it  is  worthy  of  emphasis  that  these  differences  affect  only  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  the  general  resemblance  of  the  India  mapped 
out  in  Kalidasa's  sixth  canto  and  that  of  the  Dasakumaracarita 
remains  unmistakable. 
The  nine  chief  That  this  resemblance  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  accidental 

kingdoms  of  the  ^^      ^^  ^^^^  ^    ^  comparison  of  Kalidasa's  list  with  the  nine  chief 

Kaghuv.      and      _^_ 

r  lat  ba.m  ita.  i  rj^j^^  Sarasenas   are   mentioned  in  one  of  the  secondary  stories  of 

the  sixth  ucchvasa  (the  story  of  Nitambavati,  p.  173).  These  stories, 
however,  are  generally  considered  to  be  taken  from  earlier  sources  (Weber, 
lud.  Str.  I,  p.  309)  and  their  data  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  with 
certainty  for  the  time  of  Dandin, 

2  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist"  India,  p.  40. 

2  Assuming  actual  conditions  are  reflected,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  this  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  early  Guptas  had  their  capital 
at  Pataliputra,  but  would  be  possible  if  their  seat  of  government  was 
either  at  Ayodhya  (Smith,  Early  Hist.,  p.  257)  or  at  Kanyakubja,  i.  e. 
Kanauj  (Fleet,  C.  1. 1.  Ill,  p.  5). 

^  This  name  is  certainly  historical  and  is  found  as  late  as  Saka  1175 
(t=  1253  A.  D.):  see  V.  Venkayya  in  Ind.  Ant.  XXII,  p.  59  ff.  But  I  doubt 
whether  Kalidasa  used  it  otherwise  than  as  a  typical  name  for  a  southern 
power,  that  is  conventionally. 
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kingdoms  enumerated  in  the  Brhat  Sarahita  and  taken  by  its 
author,  Varaha  Mihira,  from  the  earlier  Parasaratantra.  They 
are  here  given  as  Pancala  (central),  Magadha  (E.),  Kalinga 
(S-K),  Avanti  (S.),  Anarta  (S-W.),  the  Sindhu-Sauvlras  (W.), 
the  Harahauras  (N-W.),  the  Madras  (N.)  and  the  Kaunindas  (N-E.).  *■ 
Only  three  of  these,  Magadha,  Kalinga  and  Avanti,  are  common 
to  both;  the  remaining  six  are  met  with  nowhere  in  the  Raghuvamsa, 
(and,  it  may  be  added,  nowhere  in  the  Dasakumaracarita).  Surasena 
and  Vidarbha,  it  is  true,  have  a  place  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
this  fourteenth  chapter,  the  former  among  the  countries  of  the 
central  division,  the  latter  among  those  of  the  south-east.  But  the 
fact  that  Pancala  is  chosen  in  preference  to  Surasena  to  represent 
the  central  region  shows  that  the  Surasenas  held  a  relatively 
unimportant  position  at  the  time  when  this  list  was  composed,  or 
at  least  were  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Paiicalas.  And  the 
position  of  Varaha  Mihira's  central  region  itself  points  to  an  entirely 
diiferent  political  horizon  from  that  which  is  presented  in  the 
Raghuvamsa. 

The  remaining  names  of  this  epic  not  directly  connected  with  Other    geogra- 
the  Rama  story,  viz.  those  which  occur  in  the  Digvijaya  of  Raghu  phical  names  of 
(canto    IV),    are    Suhma    (v.    35),    Vanga    (36—37),    Utkala    (38),  J^^/^f^f^^^J-*!;; 
Kerala  (54),  Kamboja  (69),  Utsavasamketa  (78),    Pragjyotisa    (81),     ^he  Dasak. 
Kamarupa    (83),    and    those    of   the    distinctly   foreign   races,    the 
Parasikas,   or  Yavanas  (60,  61),    and   the  Hunas    (68).^      Of  these 
Suhma  and  Kamarupa  (for  which  Pragjyotisa  would  seem  to  be  a 
mere  doublet)   are  found  in  the  main  text  of  the  Dasakumaracarita; 
Utkala,   in    the  Uttarapithika.^^      The  Yavanas   are    also  mentioned, 
but  only  as  a  trading  people  visiting  the  eastern  coast.'*    The  rest 

—  Vanga,    Kerala,^  Kamboja,   the  Utsavasamketas  and  the  Hunas 

—  are  wanting. 

^  Br.  S.  XIV.  32—33.  These  divisions  are  given  by  AlberunT,  ac- 
cording to  Sachau's  translation  (vol.  I,  p.  298) ,  as  Pancala,  Magadha, 
Kaliiiga,  Avanti,  Ananta,  Sindhu  and  Sauvira,  Madura,  and  KuLinda. 
He  adds  that  these  names  were  not  those  by  which  these  countries  were 
then  generally  known.  Alberuni  (or  Abu-l-Raihan)  was  born  A.  D.  973 
(ibid.,  Preface,  p.  viii).  It  should  be  observed  that  the  three  names 
printed  in  italics  are  given  correctly  as  Anarta,  Madra  and  Kauninda  in 
Alberuni's  detailed  list  (vol.  I,  p.  300  flf.). 

^  The  name  Kirata  applied  in  the  Kaghuvauisa  (IV.  76)  to  inhabitants 
of  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the  Dasakumaracarita  (e.  g.  p.  25)  to  inhabitants 
of  the  Vindhya  region,  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  general  terms 
for  non-aryan  aborigines:  see  p.  8. 

-'  Dasak.  p.  214.  But  the  Uttaraplthika  (ascribed  to  Padmanabha 
in  Aufrecht's  Catalogus  Catalogorum)  is  certainly  late,  as  it  is  not  noticed 
by  any  of  the  three  commentaries  published  in  Godabole  and  Parab's 
edition  of  the  Dasakumaracarita.  It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  the 
completion  of  the  romance  which  it  supplies  is  traditional. 

*  p.  161. 

^  The  Keralas  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Muralas,  one  of 
the  tribes  subject  to  Vidarbha:  see  p.  43 f. 

2* 
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Names    occur-  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  names  in  the  Dasakumara- 

ring  m  the  Da-  Q^Yiia  which  appear  neither  in   the   fourth   nor    in  the  sixth  canto 

SftK    Ann  flinSPnf" 

in  the  Raghuv  ^^  *^®  Raghuvamsa.  We  may  omit  those  occurring  in  the  secondary 
*  stories  of  the  sixth  ucchvasa  as  possibly  of  earlier  origin,  and  those 
of  the  dependent  states  of  Vidarbha  as  being  of  minor  importance. 
There  remain  Videha,  Kosala  (i.  e.  Southern  Kosala,  alluded  to 
incidentally  p.  204  and  p.  210),  Kasi,  Pundra  (mentioned  in- 
cidentally p.  125),  Andhra,  Lata  and  Patali.^  Videha  and  Kosala 
(if  this  was  regarded  as  the  country  of  Kausalya)  would  naturally 
be  excluded  from  the  account  of  Raghu's  conquests ;  their  omission 
from  the  sixth  canto,  as  also  that  of  Ka^I,  might  be  due  to  the 
numerical  limitation  prescribed  by  tradition.  The  western  kingdoms 
of  Lata  (Surat)  and  Patali  (not  identified)  it  is  at  least  possible  to 
connect  with  Kalidasa's  western  power  or  powers^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trikuta.*^  KasT,  Pundra  and  Andhra,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  are  neither  named  nor  alluded  to  anywhere  in  this  epic. 

At  least  eight  These    differences  are,    I    think,    not    greater   than    might   be 

moTlT  th'eTe  ^^P^^^^d.  They  are  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Raghuvamsa 
two  works.  <ieals  (viz.  in  canto  IV)  with  a  larger  extent  of  country  than  the 
Dasakumaracarita.  The  territory  of  the  Parasikas  (extreme  west), 
the  Hunas  (further  to  the  north),  the  Kambojas  (extreme  north- 
west) and  the  Utsavasamketas  (in  the  Himalayas),  as  also  possibly 
that  of  the  Panijyas  in  the  extreme  south,  lay  outside  the  area 
within  which  the  adventures  of  the  princes  are  confined.  Partly, 
again,  they  are  a  result  of  the  greater  amount  of  geographical 
detail  with  which  Dandin  supplies  this  restricted  area.  Within 
these  limits,  leaving  aside  Videha,  Kosala  and  other  doubtful  in- 
stances, eight  kingdoms  or  provinces  are  certainly  common  to  these 
two  works. 

This  and  other  Some  of  the  names  employed  (e.  g.  Magadha  and  Kalinga)  were 

coincidences    those  in  actual  use,    others  (e.  g.  Anga  and  Vidarbha)    are  almost 

^  sumption^  of '  certainly  conventional.      But   the   general  geographical  resemblance 

proximate    da- 

tes.  ^  The  name  Patali  occurs  but  once,  viz.  in  the  third  Parvaplthika. 

In  Godabole  and  Parab's  edition  it  is  consigned  to  a  foot  note  (p.  31), 
but  appears  in  the  text  of  Buhler  and  Peterson's  edition  (Bombay  1873 — 91, 
part  I,  p.  19). 

2  Raghuv.  IV.  58: 

3  IV.  59.  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indraji  considered  that  Trikata  was 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Junnar  in  the  Poena  District,  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  suggested  that  in  the  three  ranges  that  encircle  Junnar 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  term  Trikuta,  or  "Three-peaked"  (Bomb.  Gaz.  I, 
pt.  I,  p.  57).  But  as  Jackson  points  out  in  his  note  (ibid.  p.  59),  Trikuta 
is  a  mountain,  not  a  town,  as  Pandit  Bhagavanlal  seems  to  have  thought. 
Raghu  does  not  found  a  town  to  commemorate  his  victory,  but  turns  the 
mountain  Trikuta  itself  into  a  "jayastambha",  or  pillar  of  victory. 
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is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  real  or  conventional  nature  of  the 
names  which  these  works  share.  And  this  resemblance,  it  should 
be  observed,  adds  credibility  to  the  assumption  with  which  we 
set  out,  viz.  that  Kalidasa  and  Dandin  are  separated  by  no  great 
interval  of  time.  Two  coincidences  of  detail  which  favour  the 
same  conclusion  may  here  be  noticed.  Both  these  authors  mention 
the  Mahakala  temple  at  Ujjayini,^  and  both  speak  of  the  rulers  of 
Vidarbha  as  belonging  to  the  Bhoja  race.'^  Allusions  to  the 
Mahakala  temple  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  Sanskrit  literature, 
and  this  coincidence  must  be  regarded  as  but  of  minor  importance. 
The  second  however  seems  significant.  Not  only  do  these  writers 
agree  in  assigning  their  Vidarbha  princes  to  the  same  family,  but 
both  give  special  prominence  to  Vidarbha  itself.  Tn  the  Raghuvam^a 
more  than  three  cantos  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Indumati^  — 
her  svayamvara,  her  marriage  with  Aja,  her  mysterious  death  — ,  and 
in  the  Dasakumaracarita  this  country  is  represented  as  a  paramount 
power  to  whose  ruler,  Anantavarman,  no  fewer  than  six  southern 
kingdoms  owe  allegiance.'* 

This   brings   out  a  further  point  of  agreement  between  these  Resemblance  of 
two  works,  viz.  in  the  general  political  aspect  of  India  which  they  the  political  as- 
present.     We  find  in  both  a  large  empire    in    the    north    —    that  favourable^  to 
of  Dillpa  and  his  successors  in  the  Raghuvamsa ;  that  of  Rajahamsa  the  same  view, 
in  the  Dasakumaracarita  — ,  and  in  the  south  an  important  power 
to  which  both  give  the  name  Vidarbha.     Here  again,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  have  a  reflex  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  time  at  which 
these  authors  lived  —  and  therefore  additional  evidence,   however 
slight,  favouring  the  view  of  their  proximity  of  date. 


The  Northern  Empire. 


A  comparison  of  the  frontier  countries  in  the  time  of  Samudra-      Kalidasa's 
gupta,  as  given  in  his  Allahabad  inscription,  with  those  in  the  fourth   northern  em- 
canto  of  the  Raghuvamsa  shows    clearly  that  the  northern  empire  PJ"^®   ™^7h  ^^" 
known    to  Kalidasa    included    a    somewhat   greater    area  than  that  ^jj^t  of  Samu- 
over  which    this    early  Guptan  -emperor  ruled.      In   the  west   the      dragupta. 
territories  of  the  Malavas  and  Abhiras,  and  perhaps  those  of  some 
of  the  tribes  situated  further  north,  seem  to  have  been  added,  for 
we   are    probably  to   place  the  Hunas,   whom  Raghu   encountered 


1  Raghuv.  VI.  34:  Dasak.  pp.  7,  34  and  43  (all  in  the  PurvapTthika). 

2  Raghuv.  VII.  26:  Dasak.  pp.  190  and  209. 

3  Raghuv.  V.  89  to  the  end  of  canto  VIII. 
*  Dasak.  p.  203. 
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on  the  Sindhu^  (Indus),  well  to  the  north  of  the  Panjab,^  or  possibly 
in  Ka^mlr.  In  the  east  Vanga  takes  the  place  of  Samatata  as  a 
frontier  state ;  and  in  the  south  we  have  nothing  to  correspond  to 
the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Kakas,  Sanakanikas  and  others  enumerated 
on  the  Allahabad  pillar.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  Huth,  that  Kalidasa  must  have  lived  after 
400  A.  D.  Guptan  supremacy  appears  to  have  been  first  extended 
eastward  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Vangas  by  Candragupta  II 
(circ.  375  — 412  A.  D.),  and  it  was  under  this  emperor  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Satraps  in  the  west  —  Malava,  Surastra  and 
probably  adjacent  states  —  was  also  added  to  the  empire.^  We 
know  further  from  inscriptional  evidence*  that  in  the  same  reign 
a  Sanikanika  prince  ruling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Udayagiri,^ 
that  is,  in  one  of  the  southern  frontier  states  of  the  time  of 
Samudragupta,  acknowledged  the  Gupta  sovereign  as  his  overlord. 
Malava  includ-  ^s  j^  the  Raghuvamsa,  so  in  the  Da^akumaracarita  Malava  is 

em  \re"°of  the  ^^®^^®^  ^^  a  recognized  part  of  the    northern    empire.      This    fact, 
Kaghuv.     and  taken    together    with    the    evidence    of   literary   style    according  to 
Dasak.,   as  in  which,    as    we    have    seen,    this    latter    work    must    be    assigned 
that  of  later  Im-  approximately  to  the  sixth  century,  makes  it  probable  that  Dandin, 
KT^ar"*  a^*ex-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Kalidasa,  lived'  under  the  later  members  of  the  Imperial 
eluded.        Gupta  dynasty,  whose  sway  (certainly  in  the  case  of  Skandagupta) 
extended  as  far  west  as  Surastra.      That  Surastra  is  mentioned  in 
neither  of  these  works ^    may  be    due   to    accident    or,    as    already 
suggested,  to  the  fact  that  its  importance  was  absorbed  and  possibly 
its  identity  largely  lost  by  its    forming  part   of  the  great  western 
province  at  whose  capital  Ujjayinl,  it  seems  to  me  probable,  younger 
members    of  the    imperial    family  held    their    court. '^      The    Gupta 
dominions    do    not    seem    to    have    included    Kamarupa.      In    the 

^  Raghuv.  IV.  67.  Mallinatha  calls  this  Siudhu  a  river  of  Kasmlr. 
There  are  other  readings  (Vamksu-,  Mainksu-  etc.) ;  but,  in  any  case,  the 
allusion  in  this  verse  to  the  saffron-plant  (cR^^^)   seems  to  point  to  the 

neighbourhood  of  Kasmir :  see  M.  Cakravarti's  remarks  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  1904, 
pp.  159 — 60.  The  Hunas  (if  Mihirakula  was  a  Huiia)  were  certainly  at 
one  time  in  possession  of  this  country  (Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.  I, 
p   171:  Smith,  Early  Hist.,  p.  276). 

^  An  inscription  of  a  Toramana-saha-jauvla,  possibly  the  same  as 
the  Toramana,  father  of  Mihirakula,  of  the  Eran  inscription  (C.  1. 1.  Ill, 
No.  36)  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  Huiia,  has  been  found  at  Kura 
in  the  Salt  Range,  in  the  north  of  the  Panjab  (Buhler,  Ep.  Ind.  I,  p.  238 ff.). 

3  Smith,  Early  Hist.,  pp.  254—55. 

*  C.I.I.  Ill,  No.  3. 

^  Udayagiri  is  the  name  of  a  hill  and  village  about  two  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Bhelsa  (or  Bhilsa)  in  the  dominion  of  Sindia  in  Central 
India.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sanikanika  and  Sanakanlka  are  but 
two  forms  of  the  same  name. 

^  The  Saurastras  are,  however,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  secondary 
stories  of  the  sixth  ucchvasa,  the  story  of  Nimbavatl  (p.  170). 

'  See  p.  17  note  4. 
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Eaghuvam^a  this  country  also  lies  outside  the  limits  of  Raghu's 
empire ;  and  in  the  Dasakumaracarita,  as  Kamarupa  plays  no  direct 
part  in  the  romance/  we  are  probably  likewise  to  infer  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  northern  empire  in  the  time  of  Dandin.  Of 
the  interior  political  conditions  of  this  vast  empire,  which,  according 
to  the  Raghuvamsa,  would  seem  to  have  stretched  from  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges  on  the  east  to  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  to  have 
reached  as  far  north  as  the  Himalayas,  but  little  definite  information 
is  to  be  elicited  from  the  two  works  under  consideration.  I  would, 
however,  venture  to  notice  briefly  one  of  the  countries  included 
within  this  area,  viz.  Anga  —  a  country  which  forms  the  scene  of 
the  longest^  of  the  adventures  in  the  Dasakumaracarita,  and  with 
regard  to  which  Dan<Jin  has  preserved  what  seems  to  be  an  important 
historical  fact. 

The  capital  of  Anga  in  the  Dasakumaracarita  is  Campa.  This  ^^^S^^  ^"^  |*s 
town  was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bhagalpur 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Ganges,  where  the  present  villages 
of  Champanagar  and  Champapur  still  preserve  the  ancient  name 
and  in  all  probability  indicate  the  exact  site.^  As  depicted  by 
Dandin  it  was  not  wanting  in  religious  activity.  Before  the  town 
stood  both  the  hermitage  of  a  Brahman  ascetic*  and  the  house  of 
a  Jaina  brotherhood,  ^  and  in  the  town  itself  we  read  of  a  Buddhist 
nun,^  the  chief  agent  of  a  famous  courtesan  of  the  city.    It  appears 


chief  town  Cam- 
pa. 


^  Kamarupa  is  not  the  scene  of  any  of  the  adventures  of  the  ten 
princes.  It  is  represented  as  on  friendly  terms  with  Videha  (pp.  112 — 13), 
and  the  royal  houses  of  these  two  countries  are  connected  by  marriage 
(pp.  113  and  125—26). 

2  The  adventures  of  ApaharavarmaD,  ucchvasa  II,  p.  67  ff. 

^  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  vol.  I,  p.  175  note  1 :  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geog.,  p.  477. 

4  Dasak.  p.  67. 

^  "^i^W^f^TTT*  P-  '^^>  ^^*  ^^T^Trf'T'^  P-  77.  The  Padacan- 
drika  commentary  renders  the  first  of  these  words  by  tD«in|c||^t 
"a  Buddhist  house",  and  the  second  by  "^^Uj c|i^ c| dTTTT*  "^  shrine  be- 
longing to  the  mendicant  order."  The  fact  that  Yasupala  in  the  story, 
on  entering  this  religious  house,  discards  every  vestige  of  clothing  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Dandin  was  thinking  of  the  Digambara  sect  of  the 
Jainas  (Da§ak.,  tr.  Meyer,  p.  213  note  3).  But  probably  neither  Dandin 
nor  the  commentator  cared  to  distinguish  between  these  two  non-brahma- 
nical  religions. 

*  Uj  I  «Nf^^r«fi1'  (P-  58).  This  is  the  only  clear  allusion  to  Bud- 
dhism to  be  found  in  the  Dasakumaracarita.  The  nurse  of  Upahara- 
varman,  prince  of  Videha,  adopts  in  her  later  years  a  life  of  religious 
mendicancy  (TTsf^T,  P-  108;  she  is  called  rfTTO^  P-  106),  but  as  an  old 
servant  of  one  of  the  good  Hindu  heroes  of  the  romance,  we  are  pro- 
bably to  understand  that  she  joined  a  Hindu  order.  [Women  belonging 
to  religious  orders  are  introduced  into  two  of  the  borrowed  stories  of 
the  sixth  book,  that  of  NimbavatT  (p.  170 ff.),  and  that  of  Nitambavati 
(p.  173  ff.).    In  the  former,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Surastra,  a  female 
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further  to  have  been  largely  devoted  to  commerce,  for  we  learn 
that  the  merchant  class,  evidently  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity, possessed  at  least  one  special  privilege  —  a  privilege 
granted  them,  we  are  told,  by  the  Mauryas.  They  were  exempted 
from  capital  punishment  for  thefts 
The  Mauryas  of  This  allusion  to  the  Mauryas  ^  is  suggestive.    Their  regulations 

Campa.  ^^^  represented  by  Dandin  as  still  in  force.  This  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  that  particular 
Maurya  dynasty  to  which  the  preat  Asoka  belonged  and  which 
came  to  an  end  about  184  B.  C.'^  But  it  is  conceivable  that  there 
was  a  later  dynasty,  that  when  Pusyamitra  slew  the  last  direct 
representative  of  this  line  and  seized  the  government  at  Pataliputra,* 
the  Mauryas  still  maintained  their  hold  on  Campa  and  continued 
to  exercise  their  power  within  the  narrower  limits  of  the  Anga 
territory.  The  expression  employed  in  the  text  —  Mauryadatta  esa 
varo  vanijam,  "this  is  a  Maurya-given  privilege  of  the  merchants", 
—  might,  indeed,  be  taken  to  indicate  that  Mauryas  were  actually 
ruling  in  Campa  at  the  time  of  the  story,  and  therefore  presumably 
in  the  time  of  Dandin.  And  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  when  Dhanamitra  in  the  story  reminds  the  king  of  this 
Maurya-given  boon,  he  is  referring  to  a  ruling  of  the  king's 
ancestors  rather  than  to  a  regulation  introduced  by  a  preceding 
dynasty. 
Kings  of  Campa  These  rulers  of  Campa,   I  venture  to  suggest,    are  intimately 

*°^kh^^' ^^*^"  connected  with  the  Maukharis.  Kings  of  Anga  find  no  place  in 
inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  period,  whereas  the  Maukharis,  at  least 
during  the  sixth  century,  occupy  an  important  position.  The 
Da§akumaracarita  mentions  Angas  but  not  Maukharis;  the  Harsa- 
carita,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  mentions 
the  Maukharis,  but  not  the  Angas.     The  tact  that  certain  inscrip- 


ascetic  (TTsfTf^^T,  rfT^^),  possibly  Hindu,  takes  the  place  of  mother 
(she  is  ?TTH^l«n'^T)  to  Nimbavatl.  In  the  latter  a  mendicant  nun 
(^^fUfcfiT,  fiT^f^SJiRT),  probably  to  be  regarded  as  Buddhist,  is  em- 
ployed to  seduce  Nitambavati,  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of  UjjayinI  (not 
Mathura  or  Madhura  (as  Weber,  Ind.  Str.  I,  p.  309)  which  is  the  home 
of  Kalahakanthaka  who  employs  the  nun]. 

1  DasakVp.  91. 

^  A  second  allusion  to  the  Mauryas  is  found  on  p.  194,  where  we 
are  told  that  Visnugupta  had  recently  condensed  the  whole  science  of 
polities  into  a  work  of  six  thousand  slokas  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mauryas, 
or  for  some  member   of  this  race.     (^^'^  [i-  c-  ^^•R"fiT«]  ^[[^•ft'TT- 

3  Smith,  Early  Hist.,  p.  171. 

*  Vis.  Pur.,  tr.  Wilson,  vol.  IV,  pp.  190—91 :  Harsac,  tr.  Cowell 
and  Thomas,  p.  193. 
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tions  of  the  Maukharis^  exist  in  the  cave-temples  of  Barabar  and 
NagarjunI  hill  in  the  Gaya  district  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  is 
quite  in  agreement  with  the  assumption  that  their  head-quarters 
lay  at  one  time  south  of  the  lower  Ganges  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  Campa.  These  inscriptions  bear  the  names  of 
Yajnavarman,  Sardulavarman  and  Anantavarman,  and  as  the  second 
of  these  is  called  "the  best  among  chieftains"  (samanta-cudamani, 
lit.  the  crest-jewel  of  border-kings),  ^  it  seems  very  probable  that 
they  belong  to  a  time  before  the  rise  of  the  Maukharis  to  power, 
when,  as  feudatories  of  the  Guptas,  their  possessions  were  confined 
to  the  narrower  limits  of  a  territory  certainly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  identical  with,  that  of  the  Aiigas.^ 
Afterwards  —  doubtless  as  the  Gupta  power  declined  —  they 
appear  to  have  extended  their  dominion.  Tsanavarman  assumes  the 
same  device  and  legend  on  his  coins  as  are  found  on  those  of  the 
Imperial  Guptas,*  and  he  evidently  claimed  the  position  of  lord- 
paramount  of  northern  India.  From  the  Harsacarita  we  learn  that 
the  Maukharis  were  in  possession  of  Kanyakubja^  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  it  seems  probable  that  at  this  time, 
and  indeed  since  the  time  of  Isanavarman,  the  so-called  later  Guptas 
of  Magadha  held  a  more  or  less  subordinate  position,  and  that 
Magadha  was  under  the  suzerainty,  if  not  actually  in  the  hands,  of 
the  Maukharis.'^'  It  is  true  that  Hiuen-Thsang  calls  Kanyakubja,  or 
Kanyakubja,  the  capital  of  Harsavardhana.'^    This  need  not,  however, 

1  C.LI.  Ill,  Nos.  48,  49,  50. 

2  Ibid.  No.  48,  1.  4,  and  Dr  Fleet's  note  thereon  (note  3  on  p.  223.) 

3  The  Anga-king  in  the  Dasakumaracarita  is  clearly  a  vassal  of 
the  king  of  Magadha  (cf.  p.  143  -^ir^n^jgf:  f^f ^^  "^^^^^t  ^tW" 
fn^  irrl«IWf  ^)-  A^d  on  the  otherhand,  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
the  paramount  position  of  the  king  of  Magadha  is  not  only  indicated 
by  his  name,  Rajahamsa,  but  also  by  the  title  of  Rajadhiraja  applied 
to  him  on  p.  177. 

*  Y.  A.  Smith,  The  Coinage  of  the  Early  or  Imperial  Gupta  Dy- 
nasty of  Northern  India,  J.  R.  A.  S.  1889,  pp.  136—37.  His  coins  are  of 
the  fan-tail  peacock  type  and  imitate,  both  in  this  particular  and  in  the 
legend  (in  which  the  same  title  "vijitavaniravanipati"  is  adopted),  coins 
of  Kumara-  and  Skandagupta.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  the  first 
of  his  line  to  assume  the  title  IVIaharajadhiraja  (C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  47,  1.  6). 

^  Harsac,  tr.  Cowell  and  Thomas,  pp.  173  and  224. 

^  The  first  of  the  later  Guptas  to  adopt  the  supreme  title  is  Adi- 
tyasena  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century :  he  styles  himself  both 
Maharajadhiraja  and  Paramabhattaraka  (C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  44—45).  It  seems, 
however,  probable  that  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the  later  Guptas 
was  laid  by  Mahasenagupta,  their  power  receiving  a  temporary  check 
during  the  reign  of  Harsavardhana.     See  appendix  A. 

'  Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.1,  pp.  209— 10.  Hiuen-Thsang  says 
that  the  old  capital  of  Kanyakubja  was  called  Kusumapura.  Are  we 
to  see  in  this  statement  a  hint  that  in  former  times  (under  the  Maukharis?) 
Pataliputra  and  Kanyakubja  were  under  one  government?  Or  was  Kusu- 
mapura an  older  name  for  Kanauj  ?    Kusumapura  appears  to  have  been 
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conflict  with  the  evidence  of  the  Harsacarita.  The  Maukhari 
Grahavarman,  who  was  married  to  Harsa's  sister  RajyasrT,  met  with 
an  early  death  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Malava,*  and  we  may 
assume  that  the  kingdom  thus  apparently  left  without  direct  heir 
was  temporarily  taken  over  by  this  powerful  ruler. 
Rulers  of  Cam-  Campa,    as  we    have    seen,    was    in    all    probability    largely   a 

[**,/"  d  th^  mercantile  city.  This  would  harmonize  well  with  what  seems  a 
Maukharis.  very  reasonable  assumption,  viz.  that  the  Campa  of  further  India 
was  originally  a  trading  station  or  colony  from  the  like-named 
capital  of  Aiiga.  If  we  admit  a  connexion  between  the  Anga  rulers 
of  literature  and  the  Maukharis  of  history,  the  peculiar  similarity 
between  the  names  of  these  kings  and  those  recorded  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  this  far- eastern  province  becomes  at  once  intelligible. 
Both  series  show  a  marked  preference  for  epithets  of  Siva  in  the 
distinctive  portion  of  the  name,  and  both  have  the  ksairiya  termi- 
nation-varmaw.  Amongst  the  Maukharis  we  find  the  names 
Harivarman,  Isanavarman,  Sarvavarman;-  in  Further  India,  Hari- 
varman  (5  times),  Rudravarman  (4  times),  Bhadravarman  (4times).^ 
The  earliest  inscription  from  eastern  Campa,  that  of  Bhadravarman  I., 
belongs  to  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  and  an  ultimate  connexion 
between  these  dynasties  is  therefore  chronologically  quite  possible. 
The  Maukharis  and  the  rulers  of  eastern  Campa  may  both  have 
been  descended  from  the  same  royal  family,  the  early  kings  of  Anga.* 
The     Mauryas  These    early  kings    may  have    been    the  Mauryas:   it   is    even 

possible,  as  alrady  pointed  out,  that  Campa  was  still  under  Mauryan 
rule  when  the  Dasakumaracarita  was  written.  If  we  could  thus 
connect  these  Mauryas,  the  rulers  of  Anga,  with  the  Maukharis, 
who  later  held  possession  of  Kanyakubja  and  possibly  of  Magadha, 
we  should  be  better  able  to  understand  Hiuen-Thsang's  allusion  to 


and    the    Mau 
kharis. 


the  name  of  the  royal  precinct  at  Pataliputra  (ibid.  vol.  II,  p.  83  note  4.), 
and  it  is  possible  that  if  the  Guptas  established  a  more  central  capital 
for  their  dominions,  the  new  palace  and  royal  precinct  should  preserve 
the  name  of  the  old ,  and  this  name  (as  in  the  case  of  the  capital  of 
Magadha)  be  used  to  denote  the  town  itself. 

^  Harsac,  tr.  Cowell  and  Thomas,  pp.  123  and  178. 

2  C.  LI.  Ill,  No.  47  and  51. 

^  Finot,  Bulletin  de  I'Ecole  fran^aise  d'Extreme  -  orient  1904, 
pp.  908-10. 

*  Kalidasa  speaks  of  the  well-trained  elephants  of  the  Auga-king, 
of  whom  he  says  (Raghuv.  VI.  27) : 

It  is  tempting  to  compare  this  with  the  allusions  to  the  "ponderous 
and  mighty  rutting  elephants",  the  "proudly-stepping  array  of  mighty 
elephants"  of  the  Maukharis  —  allusions  showing  undisguised  admiration 
—  in  the  inscription  of  a  hostile  king,  viz.  the  Later  Gupta  Adtyasena 
(C.  L  L  III,  p.  206). 
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a  king  of  Magadha  who  was  (1)  a  Buddhist,  (2)  the  last  of  the 
race  of  Asoka  and  at  the  same  tinae  (3)  a  contemporary  of 
Sasankaraja,  whom  he  makes  the  murderer  of  Harsa's  brother 
Rajyavardhana.^  Hiuen-Thsang  calls  this  king  Purnavarman  (Pu-la- 
na-fa-mo).  Exept  for  the  name  —  and  this  even  shows  the 
Maukhari  termination  -varman  —  all  these  details  could  well  apply 
to  the  Maukhari  Grahavarman.  If  this  king  was  not  the  last  direct 
representative  of  this  dynasty  of  Maukharis,^  the  rule  of  these 
kings  seems  at  least  to  have  been  suspended  during  the  reign  of 
Harsavardhana.  That  he  was  a  Buddhist  the  Harsacarita  affords 
us  the  clearest  indications.  He  was  a  friend  ("second  heart")  of 
the  Buddhist  ascetic  whom  Harsa  meets  in  his  search  of  Rajya^ri 
(who  had  escaped  from  the  confinement  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected  by  the  king  of  Malava,  and  was  wandering  with  her 
attendants  in  the  forests  of  the  Vindhyas),  and  Rajyasri  herself, 
after  her  husband's  death,  resolves  to  enter  a  Buddhist  order.^ 
And,  as  brother-in-law  of  Harsa,  he  was  certainly  the  contemporary 
of  Rajyavardhana  and  his  murderer  Sasankadeva.  Have  we  here 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  the  employment  of  secondary 
names,  or  are  we  to  ascribe  these  coincidences  to  accident? 


The  Southern  Dominion:  Vidarbha 
and  the  Bhojas. 

We  have  seen  that  the  data  of  the  Dasakumaracarita  point  to 
the  existence  of  a  large  southern  power  called  by  Dandin  Vidarbha, 
a  country  which  also  figures  prominently  in  the  Raghuvamsa.    And 
we  have  further  seen  that  both  Dandin  and  Kalidasa  speak  of  the 
ruler  of  this  country  as  a  Bhoja,  or  a  member  of  the  Bhoja  family. 
These  facts,  it  has  been  suggested,  intimate  that  these  authors  were  The  Vakatakas 
not  separated  by  a  very  long  interval  of  time  —  they  both  seem  to  ^^  "Bhojakata- 
have  written  during  the  more  prosperous    period   of  this  southern       ""^Jy*™  • 
power.     If  we  turn  to  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  we  find,    it  is 
true,   no  mention  of  Bhojas  in  the   records    of  either  the   fifth    or 

1  Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.  II,  pp.  118  and  174. 

2  A.  Maukhari  Bhogavarman  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  the 
Nepalese  king  Jayadeva  bearing  the  date  153  of  the  Harsa  era  =  759  A.  D. 
(Ind.  Ant.  IX,  p.  181).  Grrahavarraan  was  therefore  certainly  not  the  last 
to  bear  this  title. 

^  Harsac,  tr.  Cowell  and  Thomas,  pp.  250  and  258.  Compare  also 
the  lamentations  ofRajyasri's  attendants:  "0  lord  of  the  Mukhara  family 
(i.  e.  Grrahavarman) ,  why  dost  thou  not  restore  to  consciousness  this 
widowed  wife,  distracted  with  her  various  griefs?  O  Holy  Sugata,  thou 
art  asleep  to  thy  distracted  worshippers"  (p.  246), 
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the  sixth  century,  but  we  do  nevertheless  find  a  powerful  race  of 
kings  who  ruled  probably  during  the  Gupta  period  (their  inscriptions 
unfortunately  leave  their  precise  date  uncertain)  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Dakhan,  viz.  that  of  the  Vakatakas.  The  grants  of 
these  kings  ^  record  the  gift  of  land  or  villages  situated  in  what 
is  now  the  province  of  Eastern  Berar,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  district 
whose  present  designation  is  in  all  probability  but  a  modification 
of  the  ancient  name  Vidarbha:  and  one  of  these  villages,  Carmanka 
(the  modern  Chammak,  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Ilichpur),  is, 
moreover,  said  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  Bhojakata.^  A  city  bearing 
this  name,  we  learn  from  the  Visnu  Purana,^  was  founded  by 
Rukmin,  the  father  of  Krsna's  wife  Rukmini  and  son  of  Bhismaka, 
king  of  Vidarbha.  This  Bhojakata,  as  well  as  its  king  Rukmin, 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  second  parvan  of  the  Mahabharata,  viz.  in 
the  Digvijaya  of  Sahadeva,  and  it  is  here  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Narmada  and  Avanti.*  I  think,  therefore,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  town  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Bhojakata  of  our 
inscription.  It  was  doubtless  the  head-quarters  of  that  district,  or 
visaya,  of  the  Vakataka  dominions  which  the  inscription  calls 
Bhojakatarajyam.^  The  fact  that  other  names  of  cities  or  strongholds 
are  met  with  ending  in  -kata  (e.  g.  Talakata,  MBh.  II.  1169: 
f^c«l«*^  ^"^1  II.  1193)  shows  this  to  be  a  termination.  It  pro- 
bably had  the  same  force  as  -hataka,  for  we  find  in  inscriptions 
Dhanakata^  by  the  side  of  the  more  usual  Dhanakataka  as  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  Andhra.  According  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary 
kataka  meant  "ring,  army,  royal  residence".  The  last  signification 
would  probably  arise  from  the  circle  of  walls  or  fortifications 
surrounding  the  palace,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  kataka  must  have 
denoted,  like  the  word  town  (cf.  Germ.  Zaun^  a  hedge),  a  fortified 
place  in  general,  before  it  came  to  be  used  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  royal  residence.  I  think,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  assigning 
to  Bhojakata  some  such  meaning  as  "fort  or  fortified  city  of  the 
Bhoja,  or  the  Bhojas".  And  this  interpretation  is  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  fact  that  Rukmin,  the  mythical  founder  of  this 
city,  is  called  in  the  Harivarnsa  lord  of  the  Bhojas.'  A  tribe 
bearing  this  name  certainly  occupied  the  western  Vindhyas  in  the 


1  The  Chammak  and  Siwanl  giants  (ed.  Fleet,  C.  1. 1.  Ill,  Nos.  55 
and  56),  and  the  Dudia  grant  (ed.  Kielhorn,  Ep.  Ind.  Ill,  No.  35,  p.  258  ff.)- 

2  Bhojakata-rajye  (C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  55, 1.  18). 
»  Vis.  Pur.',  tr.  Wilson,  vol.  V,  pp.  69  and  71. 

4  MBh.  II.  1115  and  1166.    Cf.  Harivanisa,  ed.  Calcutta  1839,  v.  5016. 

^  The  termination  -rajyam  is  found  again  in  the  Dudia  grant 
(Arammi-rajye :  Ep.  Ind.  Ill,  No.  35,  1.  13)  and  has  probably  the  same 
meaning  as  the  more  usual  rdstram,  a  term  synonymous  with  visaya  (Fleet, 
C.  1. 1.  Ill,  note  7  on  pp.  32—33). 

6  E.g.  in  a  Pall  inscription  of  Pujumayi,  A.  S.  W.  I.  IV,  p.  110. 

'  Harivarnsa  v.  5016. 
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time  of  A^oka,^  and  other  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Bhojas  in 
this  part  of  India  will  be  noticed  later  on,  Bhojakata  may  havie 
been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  this  race  or,  quite  possibly,  was 
the  citadel  in  which  their  chief  —  the  Bhoja  —  resided.  In  any 
case,  it  remains  clear  that  the  territoiy  of  the  Vakatakas  not  only 
occupied  a  country  the  present  designation  of  which  connects  it 
with  the  ancient  Vidarbha,  but  that  it  also  included  a  district 
associated  with  the  name  of  Bhoja. 

Beside  these  grants  there  exists  an  inscription  of  these  kings  Their  genea- 
in  one  of  the  caves  at  Ajanta,  near  Aurangabad.'^  Both  these  ^^^y* 
sources  supply  a  genealogical  list.^  In  the  grants  the  dynasty 
begins  with  Pravarasena  I  and  ends  with  Pravarasena  II:  in  the 
inscription  an  earlier  king  named  Vindhyasakti  is  mentioned,  and 
three  kings  are  added  after  Pravarasena  II ;  but  Rudrasena  II,  the 
precursor  of  this  sovereign,  is  omitted,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
Gautamlputra,  the  son  of  Pravarasena  I.  This  prince  has  no  title 
and  in  all  probability  did  not  reign.  Pravarasena  I  is  said  in  the 
grants  to  have  performed,  among  many  other  important  sacrifices, 
four  aSvamedhas  (11.  1 — 2)  —  an  indication  that  he  claimed  for 
himself  the  position  of  universal  ruler.  He  seems,  too,  to  have 
given  his  name  to  Pravarapura,  the  apparent  capital  of  the  Vakataka 
dominions ,  from  which  two  of  the  gi'ants  *  are  dated.  These 
considerations  coupled  with  the  fact  that  these  grants  (which,  of 
course,  are  earlier  than  the  inscription)  omit  the  name  of  Vindhyasakti, 
make  it  probable  that  Pravarasena  I  was  the  actual  founder  of  the 
dynasty.  The  occurrence  of  the  termination  -sena  in  every  name 
of  the  series  except  the  first  points  in  the  same  direction. 

The    queens    of   the  Vakatakas    are   as  a  rule  not  mentioned.  The  record  of 
In  the  grants,  however,  the  marriage  of  Gautamlputra  and  that  of  ^,"     important 
Rudrasena    II    find    special    notice.       Gautamlputra    married    the    .*  *•*  *  ""^*' 
daughter  of  Bhavanaga,  Maharaja  of  the  Bharasivas,  who  (i.  e.  the  the  name  of  a 
Bharasivas,    the    royal    family  to  which  Bhavanaga,  belonged)   had  Maharajadhira- 
performed,    we    are  told,    no   fewer  than  ten  aSvamedha  sacrifices.  J^   Sri    Deva- 
Rudrasena  II    was    married   to   Prabhavatigupta ,    the    daughter    of         8"?*^* 
Maharajadhiraja  Sri  Devagupta  (or  possibly  Srideva  Gupta).     These 
alliances  were  evidently  regarded  as  of  special  importance.    Nothing 
is  known  of  Bhavanaga,  though  Biihler  suggested  that  the  Bharaiivas 
might  be  the  same  as  the  Bhar  Rajputs.^    But  there  can  be  little 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Gupta  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 


^  They  are  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  rock  edict  (Smith,  Early 
Hist.,  p.  164). 

2  Burgess,  A.  S.  W.  I.  IV,  pp.  124-127. 

3  See  table  II. 

*  The  Chammak  grant  (C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  55)  and  the  Dudia  grant 
(Ep.  Ind  III,  No.  35).  Pravarapura  may  have  been  the  name  of  the 
royal  palace:  see  p.  37 f. 

^  Ind.  Ant.  XII,  p.  241. 
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second  marriage,    who    bore   the  supreme  title  of  Maharajadhiraja, 

belonged  either   to,  the  family  of  the  Early  (Imperial),  or  to  that 

of  the  Later  Guptas. 

The  identifica-  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name  Devagupta,  or  Devaguptadeva, 

tionofthisprin-  actually  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  Jivitagupta  11/  the  last  known 

t^erG^tanDe-  i^^^^^^r  of  the  Later  Gupta  dynasty.^    This  inscription  is  not  dated; 

vagupta  histo-  ^^t  as  the  name  of  ^ri  Harsa  (i.  e.  Harsavardhana  of  Sthanvisvara, 

rically    impro-  606  —  648  A.  D.)  is  introduced  in  an  earlier  record  ^  of  these  kings 

bable:  the  Va- i^  connexion  with  Madhavagupta,  the  grandfather  of  Devagupta,  it 

contem  o^rlries  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^    prince    could  not  have  reigned  earlier  than  the 

of   the    Early  second  half  of  the  seventh  century.     In  all  probability  he  did  not 

Guptas.        commence  to  reign  till  some  time  after  672  A.  D.;  for  the  date  66 

occurring  in  an  inscription  of  his  predecessor  Adityasena*  is  doubtless 

to  be  referred  to  the  Harsa  epoch  of  606 — 607.    At  this  time  the 

Calukyan  dynasty  predominated  in  the  south.    We  know  from  the 

Aihole  inscription^   that    even    before    the    middle  of   the    seventh 

century  the    greater    part    of  India  south    of  the  Narmada  was  in 

their  hands.     Pulikesin  II,    who    caused  this  monument  to  be  set 

up,  appears,  indeed,  to  have  attempted  to  extend  his  conquests  beyond 

this   river,    and    to    have    met    in    battle    the  great  Harsavardhana 

himself  (1.  23).      The    immediate    successors    of  this    monarch    — 

Vikramaditya  I,    Adityavarman ,    Vinayaditya,    Vijayaditya,    Vikra- 

maditya  II  —  all  assume  the  paramount  titles  Maharajadhiraja  and 

Paramesvara,    the    last    two    adding    that    of  Bhattaraka    or    Para- 

mabhattaraka.^    The  supremacy  of  the  first  of  these  rulers  certainly 

extended  as  far  as  Nausari  in  the  Baroda  state,'  which,  of  course, 

implies  that  it  included   part    at  least  of  the  intervening  Western 

Dakhan.    And  the  same  district  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 

last  of  them.     An   inscription    of  the  year  739  A.  D.  tells  us  how 

the  Arabs  (Tajikas),    wishing   to    conquer    all    the   southern   kings, 

entered    the    Navasarika    country    (i.  e.    Nausari)    and    were    there 

overthrown  by  Avanijana^raya-Pulikesin,  a  feudatory  of  the  Calukyas,^ 

It  is  far  from  likely  that  the  Vakataka  dynasty  in  its  prime,  when 

its  princes  were    in    a    position   to  enter  into  matrimonial  alliance 

with  a  powerful,  if  not  paramount,  family  of  northern  India,  could 


1  C.  I.  L  III,  No.  46,  1.  4. 

2  See  table  III. 

3  Ibid.,  No.  42,  1.  15. 

4  Ibid.,  No.  43. 

5  Ed.  Kielhorn,  Ep.  Ind.  VI,  p.  Iff.  See  also  Fleet,  Dyn.  of  Kan. 
Dist.,  Bomb.  Gaz.  I,  pt.  II,  pp.  350—51.  The  Calukyan  power  suffered 
an  eclipse  at  the  end  of  Pulikesin's  reign,  when  the  Pahlavas  seem  to 
have  become  for  a  time  paramount.  The  supremacy  of  the  Calukyas 
was,  however,  restored  by  this  king's  son  Vikramaditya  I  after  an  interval 
of  about  thirteen  years  (ibid.  pp.  858  tf.). 

«  Fleet,  Dyn.  of  Kan.  Dist.,  Bomb.  Gaz.  I,  pt.  II,  pp.  361  ff. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  863. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  375. 
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have  been  contemporary  with  this  warlike  and  dominant  race. 
Nevertheless  Dr.  Fleet,  whose  authority  I  hesitate  to  oppose,  is 
induced  by  the  identity  of  name  to  assert  a  connexion  between 
these  two  Devaguptas,^  thereby  tacitly  assigning  the  Vakatakas  to 
the  period  between  the  middle  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century.  This  view  seems  to  me  to  be  untenable.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  considerations,  the  evidence  of  palaeography  not 
only  does  not  require  so  late  a  date,  but  seems  indeed  to  point  to 
a  considerably  earlier  period.  As  Dr.  Fleet  has  pointed  out,  the 
"box-headed"  type  of  character  employed  in  the  Vakataka  grants 
was  certainly  used  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Samudragupta  and 
his  successor  Candragupta  11,'^  and  Buhler  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Chammak  grant,  which  he  edited  in  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  XII, 
placed  these  documents  either  in  the  first  half  (p.  239)  or  the 
middle  (p.  240)  of  the  fifth  century.^  It  is  evident  that  this 
would  make  these  kings  the  contemporaries  of  the  Early  Guptas. 
And  I  believe  it  is  possible,  quite  apart  from  this  evidence,  not 
only  to  show  that  such  was  the  case  —  that,  at  least,  these  Early 
Guptas  were  ruling  at  the  time  when  the  marriage  between 
Rudrasena  II  and  Prabhavatigupta  took  place  — ,  but  to  give 
very  plausible  reasons  for  assigning  this  event  to  a  particular 
(Guptan)  reign. 

The  Vakatakas,    as  we  have   seen,  almost    certainly  preceded  The  rise  of  the 
the  Calukyas.     We   know    of  no    other   power   in   these  parts  of  Vakatakas  pro- 
India  more  likely  to  have  brought  about  their  downfall  than  these  g^^^^tj.'^X  fall 
same    Calukyas.      If    they    were    not    directly    overthrown,*    their  ^f  ,i^e  Western 
greatness  must  at  least  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  rising  Satraps    about 
power    of  this    warlike   race,    whose    capital  Vatapi  (BadamI)  was      400  A.  D. 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Vakataka  territory.    Dependencies 
would  probably  have  fallen  away  as  the  prestige  of  their  overlords 
began  to  be  eclipsed,    or  have  been  gradually  wrested  from  them 
by  these  powerful  rivals.    It  seems  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
Vakatakas    as    a    southern    power    had  vanished  when  Pulikesin  II 
led  his    armies    northward    to    the  Narmada   and  sought  to  extend 
his  dominions  beyond  the  Vindhyas.     This  ruler,    under  whom  we 
may  look  upon  the  Calukyan  supremacy  in  the  south  as  permanently 
established,  began  his  reign  about  610  A.  D.   We  may  provisionally 
regard  this  date  —  or  in  round  numbers  600  A.  D.  —  as  supplying 


^  C.  1. 1.  Ill,  Introd.,  p.  15.  So  also  Dr.  Hoernle  in  the  table  appended 
to  his  remarks  on  the  Bhitarl  seal  (J.  A.  S.  B.  LVIII,  pt.  I,  opp.  p.  84).  This 
writer,  however,^  in  a  more  recent  article  (J.  R.  A.  S.  1903,  p.  563),  identifies 
him  with  the  Srldevagupta  of  the  Madhuban  inscription  of  Harsavar- 
dhana  and  regards  him  as  a  son  of  the  Later  Gupta  Mahasena. 

2  c.  1. 1.  Ill,  pp.  18  -  19. 

^  Dr.  Burgess  reproduces  these  remarks  of  Buhler  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  W.  India  (p.  llBflF.)  and  therefore 
presumably  shares  this  opinion. 

*  See  appendix  B. 
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the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  Vakataka  dynasty.  The  eight  kings 
from  Pravarasena  I  to  Harisena,  allowing  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  years  for  each  reign,  would  have  occupied  a  period  of  about 
two  centuries.^  This  would  give  approximately  400  A.  D.  as  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  dynasty.  Now  the  last  known  date  of  the 
Western  Satraps  is  388  A.  D.,^  and  according  to  Vincent  A.  Smith, 
their  power  was  overthrown  by  Candragupta  II  about  395  A.  D.^ 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Skandagupta  part  at  least  of  their 
territory  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Guptas.*  These  kings  ruled 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country  which  stretched  south  beyond  the 
Narmada  —  on  the  seacoast  certainly  as  far  as  Supara,  near 
Bassein^  — ,  and  probably  in  later  times  included  Berar ;  and  it  is 
but  in  accordance  with  the  usual  course  of  Indian  history,  that 
when  the  central  power  fell,  some  subordinate  ruler  should  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  situation  and  made  for  himself  a  new 
dominion  from  the  fragments  of  the  old.  These  considerations 
supply  us  at  least  with  a  possible  and  intelligible  starting-point 
for  the  Vakatakas ,  viz.  the  fall  of  the  Satraps  about  400  A.  D. 
A  comparison  of  the  names  occurring  in  these  two  dynasties  raises 
this  possibility  to  a  probability;  for  the  suggestion  that  some 
connexion  exists  between  these  two  houses  is  unmistakable.  One 
of  the  coins  of  these  Satraps  dated  S.  E.  144  (=  222  A.  D.)  bears 
the  name  of  a  Prthivisena,  the  son  of  Kudrasena  (Rajno  Mahaksa- 
trapasa    Rudrasenasa    putrasa    Rajnah    Ksatrapasa    PrthivTsenasa).^ 


^  There  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  nine  generations  (in- 
eluding  Gautamlputra) ,  and  the  period  may  have  been  a  little  greater. 
C.  M.  Duff  in  her  Chronology  of  India,  p.  308  (following  Ind.  Ant.  XllI, 
p  242)  adds  a  liudrusena  III  between  Pravarasena  II  and  his  unnamed 
son.     There  is,  however,  no  inscriptional  warrant  for  this  king. 

2  Bhagvanlal  Indraji,  The  Western  Kshatrapas,  J.R.A.S.  1890,  p.  662. 

3  Early  Hist.,  p.  255. 

*  The  Junagadh  inscription  of  Skandagupta  (C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  14) 
records  the  repairing  of  the  embankment  of  the  artificial  lake  Sudarsana 
in  the  Kathiawad  peninsula  —  an  embankment  originally  constructed  in 
the  time  of  the  Maurya  Candragupta,  and  which  had  been  rebuilt  by 
the  Satrap  Rudradaman  in  150  A.  D.  (The  Sah  or  Rudra  Dama  In- 
scription, A.  S.  W.  I.  II,  p.  128  ff.) 

^  Bhandarkar,  Early  History  of  the  Dekkan,  2nd  ed  Bomb.  1895, 
p.  16.  How  far  the  dominion  of  these  rulers  extended  inland  is  uncertain. 
The  greater  part  of  the  central  Dakhan  was  during  the  time  of  the 
earlier  Satraps  in  the  hands  of  the  Andhrabhrtyas,  but  it  may  well  be, 
that  when  this  dynasty  fell  (according  to  Vincent  A.  Smith  (Early  Hist., 
p.  190)  about  286  A.  D.),  the  Satraps  seized  some  of  the  territory  bordering 
on  their  possessions  in  the  Konkan.  Certain  it  is  that  coins  of  the  Ma- 
haksatrapa  Rudrasena  II  (256 — 272  A.  D.),  the  son  of  Damajadasri,  have 
been  found  at  Amravati  in  Berar,  and  a  second  hoard  of  coins,  belonging 
to  Satraps  whose  dates  range  from  238  to  300  A.  D.,  still  further  south 
at  Karad  on  the  Krsna,  31  miles  south  of  Satara  (Bhagvantal  Indraji, 
Early  History  of  Gujarjit,  Bomb.  Gaz.  I,  pt.  I,  pp.  48—49). 

«  Bhagvanlal  lodraji,  The  Western  Kshatrapas,  J.  R.  A.  S.  1890, 
p.  653,  and  Bomb.  Gaz.  1,  pt.  I,  p.  43. 
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The  same  names  in  the  same  order  are  found  in  the  list  of 
Vakataka  kings,  who,  however,  never  call  themselves  ksatrapas. 
Such  a  two  fold  coincidence  can  hardly  be  due  to  accident.  When 
we  remember  that  coins  of  these  western  rulers  have  been  found 
in  what  would  appear  to  be  the  heart  of  the  Vakataka  dominion,^ 
we  may,  I  think,  accept  it  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  direct  family  relationship.  It  would  be  intelligible ,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  founder  of  the  Vakataka  dynasty  had  been  a  younger 
member  of  the  family  of  the  last  Satrap  ruler  in  charge  of  a 
frontier  province  (like  Asoka  in  the  time  of  Bindusara,^  Agnimitra 
in  the  time  of  Pusyamitra) -^  which  was  not  directly  affected  by 
the  attack  of  Candragupta  II.*  Such  an  origin  from  a  Saka  (or 
Pahlava)  ^  race  might  further  account  for  the  curious  title,  Vakataka, 
which  these  kings  assumed. 

And  this  assumption  of  (approximately)  400  A.  D.  as  the  date    Farther  evi- 
at  which  this  dynasty  commenced  is  made  still  more  probable  by  of  thiVdate^the 
a  consideration  of  certain  records  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Fleet's  volume     uccakalpan 
of  Gupta  inscriptions.     There  were  in  the  fifth  century  two  small  Vygghra     and 
kingdoms    in   Central   India    occupying   roughly   the    districts    now  Vyaghradevaof 
known  as  Bundelkhand    and  Baghelkhand.      Their    territories  were  ^^®    '^^^?    "'" 
contiguous,    and    a   boundary    pillar   discovered    at   the    village    of 
Bhumara,    in    the    native    state    of  Nagaudh,^*    marks    one  point  at 
which  they  touched.      The    rulers    of  the   more  western   of  these 
kingdoms    (in  Bundelkhand)    claimed    descent   from    a    saintly   and 
royal  ancestor  (nrpatiparivrajaka)  named  Susarman,  and  this  dynasty 
has    therefore    been    styled    by    Dr.  Fleet    the   Parivrajaka.      They 
employed  regularly  in  their  grants  the  Gupta  era  and  were  probably 
minor  feudatories  of  this  empire.    The  rulers  of  the  more  eastern 
kingdom,  with  whom  we  are  more  particularly  concerned,  had  their 
capital    at   Uccakalpa   (not  identified),    and  we    may    again    follow 
Dr.  Fleet   in   giving  this  name  to  the  dynasty.      These  Uccakalpa 
kings,  differing  from  the  Parivrajakas,  do  not  make  mention  of  the 
Guptas  in  dating  their  grants,  and  it  has  been  held  that  they  used 
the  Cedi  or  Kalacuri  era.*^      Their   dates,    however,   if  calculated 


^  See  note  5  above  and  p.  37.  Amravati  (Amraoti)  lies  about  22  miles 
south-east  of  Ilichpur. 

2  Mahavansa,  tr.  Tumour  and  Wijesinha,  p.  17. 

8  Malavikkgnimitra,  Poona  1896,  p.  12;'tr.  Weber,  Berlin  1856,  p.  10. 

*  The  province  of  Surastra  seems  certainly  to  have  been  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  son  of  the  ruling  Satrap  (Bhagvanlal  Indr.,  J.R.  A.S.  1890,  p.641). 

5  Fleet,  Dyn.  of  Kan.  Dist.,  Bomb.  Gaz.  I,  pt.  II,  p.  317  In  Rudra- 
daman's  inscription  (1  19)  at  Junagaclh  a  Pahlava  minister,  Suvisakha, 
is  mentioned  as  administering  the  districts  of  Anarta  and  Surastra 
(A.  S.W.I.  II,  p.  130) 

®  Bhumara  is  about  nine  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Uchahara,  in 
the  Nagaudh  State,  in  the  Baghelkhand  division  of  Central  India. 

'  Dr.  Fleet,  who  expressed  this  view  in  his  Dynasties  of  the  Ka- 
narese  Districts  (Bomb.  Gaz.  I,  pt.  II,  p.  293)  and  elsewhere,  definitely 
renounces  it  J.  R.  A.  S.  1905,  p.  567. 
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from  the  Gupta  epoch,  seem  to  me  to  fit  in  better  with  the  known 
synchronism  of  the  two  kings  Hastin  (Parivrajaka)  and  Sarvanatha 
(Uccakalpa)  whose  names  appear  on  the  boundary  pillar  mentioned 
above.  These  grants  have  been  found  at  Karltalai,  in  the  Jabalpur 
district  of  the  Central  Provinces,^  and  at  or  near  Khoh,  in  the 
native  state  of  Nagaudh,  in  the  Bhagelkhand  division  of  Central 
India.^  In  the  genealogial  table  which  they  preserve  we  find  the 
name  of  a  Maharaja  Vyaghra  (see  table  I).  Now  a  Vyaghradeva, 
in  a  short  inscription  on  a  slab  found  in  the  native  state  of  Jaso 
in  Bundelkhand,  calls  himself  a  feudatory  of  the  Maharaja  of  the 
Vakatakas,  the  illustrious  Prthivisena.^  Jaso,  the  chief  town  of 
this  state,  and  Uchahara,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nagaudh  state,  are 
situated  about  twenty-five  miles  apart;  the  inscribed  stone,  therefore, 
lies  close  to  or  within  the  territory  over  which  the  kings  of 
Uccakalpa  ruled.  There  is,  therefore,  at  least  a  prima-facie 
likelihood  that  the  names  belong  to  one  and  the  same  dynasty 
of  kings. 
The    dates    of  xhe  known  dates  of  the  Parivrajaka  Hastin  lie  between  475  —  76 

the  Uccakalpan  and  510-11  A.  D.,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.    It  is  not  probable 
grants     oroba-  •/  •/  x 

bly  Guptan.  ^^^  ^^^  reign  could  have  fallen  much  beyond  these  limits.  The 
dates  of  his  contemporary  Sarvanatha,  if  calculated  from  the 
Kalacuri  epoch,  fall  between  441 — 2  and  462 — 3  A.  D.;  if  calculated 
from  the  Gupta  epoch,  between  512 — 13  and  533 — 34  A.  D.  In 
the  former  case  there  is  a  difference  of  thirteen  years  between  the 
known  periods  of  these  kings;  in  the  latter  case,  a  difference  of 
two.  Considering  the  length  of  time  during  which  Hastin  is  known 
to  have  reigned,  the  Gupta  rekoning  seems  to  offer  the  more 
reasonable  result.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  rulers  to  use  dates  in 
their  inscriptions  without  specifying  the  era  to  which  they  belong. 
Adityasena,  for  instance,  one  of  the  Later  Gupta  line,  employs 
the  era  of  Harsavardhana ,  but  does  not  name  it,*  And  if  the 
Uccakalpas  were  subject,  as  I  think,  to  the  Vakatakas,  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  Gupta  is  intelligible  —  the  Vakatakas  appear  to 
have  had  no  era  of  their  own,  their  grants  giving  simply  the  year 
of  the  reign.    It  is  further  likely  that  they  would  be  influenced  in 


^  C.  I,  I.  Ill,  No.  26.  Karltalai  is  a  village  about  twenty-three  miles 
north  east  of  Mudwara,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mudwara  subdivision  of 
the  Jabalpur  district  of  the  Central  Provinces, 

2  Ibid.  Nos.  27,  28,  29,  30,  31.  Khoh  is  a  village  about  three  miles 
south-west  of  Uchahara,  the  capital  of  the  native  state  of  Nagaudh,  or 
Nagaundh,  in  the  Baghelkhand  division  of  Central  India. 

'^  Vakatakanam  maharaja-srI-PrthivTsena-padanuddhyato  Vyaghra- 
devo  matapitroh  punyarttham  krtamiti  (C.  I.  I.  Ill,  Nos.  53 — 4).  The 
slab  was  found  near  Nachne-ki-Talal,  a  small  village  about  seven  miles 
south-west  of  Jaso, 

*  Dr.  Fleet,  at  least,  considers  the  date  on  Adityasena's  Shahpur 
inscription  to  belong  to  this  era  (C.  1. 1.  HI,  p.  210). 
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their  way  of  dating  by  the  method  in  general  use  throughout  the 
wide  empire  on  whose  borders  their  state  was  situated. 

The    Uccakalpan    Sarvanatha    was     preceded     by    Jayanatha,  Coincidence  of 
Jayanatha  by  Vyaghra.      The    grants  of  Jayanatha   belong    to    the  ^^^     probable 
years   174  and   177,    and    if  we    regard   these  as  Guptan  we  have  y  gehrasonthe 
as    the    last    known    date    of  this    sovereign    (319 — 20   and    177)  assumption   of 
496  —  7  A.  D.,  and  as  the  earliest  (319  —  20  and  174)  493—4  A.  D.  400  A.  D.  as 
Vyaghra  would  then  have  ruled  some   time   before  493  A.  D.,  and  term,  a  quo  of 
would  in  all  probability  have    been    ruling  between  the  years  468  ^  ®    \  ata  as, 
and  471  A.  D.  (allowing  twenty-five  years  as  the  average  duration  ^f  ^hg   proba- 
of  a  reign).    Now  assuming  400  A.  D.  as  the  starting  point  of  the  bility    of   this 
Vakataka  dynasty,  and  allowing  thirty  years  (it  would  be  possible     assumption, 
to  allow  more)  to  each  of  the  first  two    kings    on    account  of  the 
omission  of  Gautamlputra ,    the    approximate    dates   of  PrthivTsena, 
the  contemporary  of  the  Vyaghradeva  of  the  Jaso  inscription,  would 
be  460 — 485.^     That  is  to  say,    on  this  assumption  the  reigns  of 
these    two     Vyaghras     would      fall     together.       This     conclusion, 
harmonizing    as    it    does   with    the    already   established    probability 
that  these  two  rulers  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty,  seems  to  me 
strongly  to  favour  the  adoption  of  (approximately)  400  A.  D.  as  the 
initial  date  of  the  Vakatakas,  and  to  add  very  great  probability  to 
the  assumption    that    the  rise  of  this  dynasty  is  closely  associated 
with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Satraps. 

It  is  true  the  period  which  Buhler  assigned  to  the  Vakatakas  BUhler's  dates 
on  palseographical  grounds  is  somewhat  earlier  than  that  which  I  ^°^  ^^®  Vaka- 
have  assumed.  According  to  his  estimate,  PrthivTsena  ruled  from  e^rHgr  inreal- 
about  350  to  400  A.D.^  And  it  is  clear  that  this  ruler  would  ity  afford  fur- 
then  probably ,  though  with  less  likelihood ,  have  been  a  con-  ther  confirma- 
temporary  of  the  Uccakalpan  king  Vyaghra   if  the    dates    of  this  *'<*"• 

dynasty  were  calculated  from  the  Kalacuri  epoch  of  248 — 9  A.  D.^ 
But  the  connexion  of  the  Uccakalpan  dates  with  this  era  is  now 
denied  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Fleet,*  and  all  that  can 
be  claimed  for  Btihler's  view  is  that  it  offers  the  unprejudiced 
testimony  of  palaeography  to  the  early  date  of  the  Vakatakas  and 
thus,  in  that  it  accentuates  the  probability  that  Prthivlsena  lived 
during  the  time  of  the  Uccakalpas,  contributes  very  essentially 
towards  establishing  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 


^  As  Kudrasena  11,  the  successor  of  this  king,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Ajanta  inscription,  it  is  possible  that  his  reign  was  a  short  one:  in 
this  case  Prthivlsena  may  have  ruled  for  more  than  the  average  number 
of  years. 

«  Ind.  Ant.  XII,  p.  241.  Dr.  Burgess  gives  his  dates  as  360-410  A.D. 
(A.S.W.L  IV,  p.  128). 

3  Kielhorn,  Ind.  Ant.  XVII,  p.  215.  With  this  era  Vyaghra  would 
have  reigned  some  time  before  422  A.  D.,  and  would  probably  have  been 
reigning  between  397  and  400  A.  D. 

4  J.  R.  A.  S.  1905,  p.  567. 

3* 
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The  name  "SrT-  If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  Prthivlsena  would  have  been 

serious  dTfficur  ^^^^^^    ^^^"^^   *^^   ^®^?^   °^   Skandagupta    (circ.  455— 48a).      We 
J  are  here  confronted  with  a  serious  difficully.     Rudrasena  I[,    who 

';    -J:^:*     •      married  Prabhavatigupta ,    was    the    son    of   this    Prthivisena,    and 

ilV*"'  therefore  (as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  marriage  took  place 

during  his  father's  reign),  on  the  authority  of  the  Vakataka  grants, 

:   .  .  ...  the    contemporary    of    Prthivlsena    was    the    Maharajadhiraja    ^rl 

■ .    '   ..-^      Devagupta.    This  name  appears  nowhere  in  the  list  of  the  Imperial 

[  Guptas.    Three  explanations  of  this  discrepancy  suggest  themeselves. 

..  Devagupta  may  have  been  an  alternate  name.    Or  this  prince  may 

:,  have  been  a  younger  brother  of  the  ruling  sovereign,  in  which  case 

we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  style  Maharajadhiraja  was 
allowed  by  courtesey  to  younger  members  of  the  royal  house,  the 
higher  title  Paramahhattaraka  being  possibly  reserved  for  the 
supreme  ruler  himself.  Or  "Srideva"  may  be  an  honorific  prefix, 
and  the  name  "Gupta"  used  as  the  generic  title  of  this  family  of 
kings,  as  in  the  inscription  of  Yasodharman^  and  in  the  date- 
formula  of  the  Parivrajaka  grants  (Gupta-nrpa-rajya-bhuktau).-  As 
favouring  this  view,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  Madhuban  grant 
of  Harsavardhana  the  Later  Guptan  contemporary  of  Rajyavardhana  II 
is  spoken  of  as  Srldevagupta,^  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  at  this  time  the  reigning  Gupta  was  Mahasena.* 

Summary  of  re-  rphe  evidence  at  our  disposal,  it  may  be  admitted,    does  not 

su  ts  0  t  e  pre-  •  ^^    ^^   points    furnish   us  with    such    definite    results    as    could  be 

cedmg     luves-   n     .     j      .. 

tigation.        desired:    it   nevertheless   supplies  one  or  two  valuable   suggestions 

as  to  the  relations  between  the  Vakatakas  and  the  Imperial  Guptas. 

.,;  It  may,    in    the    first  place,    be    taken  for  granted  that  these  two 

dynasties  were  contemporary.  It  is  further  certain  that  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Vakatakas  extended  as  far  north  as  the  native  state  of  Jaso 
in  Bundelkhand,  which  lay  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Gupta 
dominions,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  the  kings 
of  Uccakalpa  are  known  to  have  ruled.  There  is,  therefore,  very 
great  probability  (1)  that  the  Devagupta  (or  Srideva  Gupta),  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  the  Vakataka  Rudrasena  II,  belonged  to 
the  Imperial  line,  and  (2)  that  the  Uccakalpa  kings  were  feuda- 
tories of  the  Vakatakas.  In  which  latter  case  it  would  further 
follow  that  this  marriage  took  place  most  probably  during  the  reign 
of  Skandagupta. 

Yidaibhaof  the  J  venture  to  think  that  the  Vidarbha  of  Kalidasa's  Raghuvam^a 

D?ak^—  ^he  ^^^  °^  Dandin's  Dasakum§,racarita  represents   this  kingdom  of  the 

kingdom  of  the  ■ -^ 

Vakatakas.  ^  C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  33,  1.  4. 

2  Ibid.,  No.  21,  22,  23,  25. 

3  Ed.  Buhler,  Ep.  Ind.  I,  (p.  67flP.),  1.  6.        , 

*  Dr.  Hoernle,  however,  would  regard  this  Sridevagupta  as  an  elder 
brother  of  the  Madhava  who  in  the  Aphsad  inscription  (C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  42) 
immediately  follows  Mahasenagupta  (Some  Problems  of  Ancient  Indian 
History,  J.  R.  A.  S.  1903,  p.  562). 
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Vakatakas;  and  I  believe  that  the  use  of  the  name  Bhoja,  which 
both  these  authors  apply  to  the  rulers  of  this  country,  finds  an 
explanation  if  we  assume  that  they  wrote  at  a  time  when  this 
dynasty  was  predominant  in  the  south. 

The  Vakataka  grants  enable  us  to  fix  with  tolerable  certainty  The     political 
three   points  within    the    territory   over   which    these    kings    ruled.  ^^^^^_^    o^   t^e 
Carmaiika  of  the  Chammak  grant  is  the  village  of  Chammak,  where  u\^'^  aspro- 
this    grant    was    found,    situated    about    four    miles    south-west    of  the   district  of 
Ilichpur.i    KollapOraka  of  the  SiwanT  grant  is  probably  represented  Ilichpur(E. Be- 
by  the  present  village  of  Kolapur,    about    twenty-one  miles  south  '"^O- 
of   the    same   town.^      Candrapura    mentioned   in    the  Dudia  grant 
may  be    the    modern  Chandpur,    a   village   lying    south    of  SiwanI 
(Seoni)  and  to  the  west  of  the  Wainganga  ^    The  first  two  villages 
are  both  situated  within  the  district  of  Ilichpur  in  Berar;  the  last 
lies  a  little  to  the    south-west  of   this    province,    in    the    adjacent 
territory  of  Haidarabad.      The  Ilichpur    district  was  considered  by 
Biihler  to  mark  the  extent   of  the  Bhojakatarajyam    mentioned  in 
the  Chammak  grant,*  and  this  Bhojakatarajyam,  that  preserves  the 
name    of  the    city    founded    by    Eukmin,    a    prince    of    Vidarbha, 
doubtless  occupied  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Vidarbha.    The  ancient 
capital  of  this  country  was  Kundinapura,  and  if  this  city  is  rightly 
identified  with    the    present  village   of  Kundapur,    about    40  miles 
east  of  AmaravatI  (Amraoti),  also  in  Berar,    there   can  remain  no 
doubt  that  this  province,    as  indeed  its  name  suggests,    represents 
part    at    least    of   the    classic  Vidarbha.      Two    of   these    Vakataka 
villages  at  least  must,    therefore,  be  regarded  as  lying  within    the 
limits  of  this  country. 

The  fact  that  two  of  the  three  known  grants  of  this  dynasty    Pravarapura 
have    reference   to    the   restricted  area  of  the  Ilichpur  district  —  '!^®  t^^f^Rh^-^^" 
the  locality  of  Bhojakatarajyam —  makes  it  probable  that  here  lay         kata?  ^^^' 
the  political    centre    of  the  Vakataka  dominion.      The  Siwani    and 
Dudia    grants    (both  recording   gifts   of  Pravarasena  II)    are    dated 
from  Pravarapura.    A  southern  affluent  of  the  Godavari,  that  joins 
this  river  south  of  the  Ajanta  hills,  bears  the  name  Pravara,    and 
it  is  possible  that  Pravarapura  was  a  city  situated  on  this  stream. 
But  it    seems    far    more    probable    that  Pravarapura   preserves  the 
name  of  the  Vakataka  king  Pravarasena  I,    the    apparent    founder 
of  this  dynasty.     In  this  case  it  may  be  the  name,  not  of  a  city, 
but  of  the  royal    palace   and  precinct   of  some   city  situated  in  or 
near  Bhojakatarajyam,  and  not  improbably  at  Bhojakata  itself.    Of 
the  importance  of  this  town  in  early  days  Indian  literature  leaves 
no  doubt:  and  that  it  was  in  existence  at  this  time  the  Chammak 


1  Fleet,  C.  1. 1.  Ill,  p.  235. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  244. 

3  Kielhorn,  Ep.  Ind.  Ill,  p.  260. 

4  Ind.  Ant.  XII,  p.  240. 
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grant  renders  highly  probable.  The  name  Bhojakata,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  probably  indicates  that  it  at  first  denoted  such  a 
fortified  royal  residence.  That  it  should  be  eventually  applied  to 
the  whole  city  of  which  the  royal  citadel  (puram)  formed  the 
nucleus  or  centre  is  but  natural.  It  is  exactly  what  seems  to 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  Puspa-  or  Kusuma-pura.  Hiuen- 
Thsang  tells  us  that  this  place  was  so  called  "because  the  palace 
of  the  king  had  many  flowers",  and  he  further  explains  Kusuma- 
pura  (Ku-su-rao-pu-lo)  to  mean  "the  city  or  royal  precinct  of  the 
scented  flower".^  It  seems  clear  that  Kusumapura,  or  Puspapura, 
(Flower-citadel,  or-city)  was  originally  the  name  of  the  royal  palace 
or  of  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  palace  stood,  ^  and  which, 
according  to  Hiuen-Thsang's  account  of  Indian  cities,^  was  separated 
by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  This  explanation  at  least 
makes  the  use  of  the  two  names  Puspapura  and  Pataliputra*  side 
by  side  in  Indian  literature  far  more  intelligible.  I  would  suggest 
that  Pravarapura,  the  citadel  of  Pravara,  was  either  the  name  of 
the  palace  and  royal  precinct  of  a  new  dynasty  erected  in  the  old 
capital,  not  improbably  Bhojakata,  or  a  new  name  for  the  palace 
and  precinct  of  a  former  dynasty. 
Bhojas  in  the  ^g  ^g  have  seen,    there    can  be   little   doubt  that  Bhojakata 

^T-bh  *  ^    f*'  ^^^  ^^  some  way  connected  with  a  race  of  Bhojas;  and  it  has  been 
cave-inscrip-    suggested  that  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  such  a  race,    the  seat 
tions   and  the  of  a  line  of  Bhoja  kings.    Bhojas  seem  to  have  ruled  in  the  south 
Vis.  Pur.       even    in    the    remote   times    at  which   the  Aitareya  Brahmana  was 
compiled,  for  this  name  was  even  then  regarded  as  a  characteristic 
designation   for  a    southern    ruler. ^      But   in    this    case    the    south 
(daksina  dik)  most  probably  means,  not  the  Dakhan,  but  the  region 
of  the  Vindhyas.     The  presence  of  a  Bhoja  race  in  the  Dakhan  at 
an  early  period  is,  however,  conclusively  shown  by  certain  Buddhist 
inscriptions    that    have    been   found    in  this  part  of  India.     In  the 
caves  at  Kuda^  mention  is  frequently  made   of   kings    having   the 
title  Mahabhoja,   and   this  name  occurs  again  in  one  of  the  caves 


^  Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.  II,  p.  83  and  note  4. 
2  Cf.  the  line  quoted  from  the  commentator  Ja^addhara  by  Fitzedw. 
Hall  in  the  Introduction  (p.  35)  to  his  edition  of  the  Vasavadatta  (Calcutta 

1859):  ^^  gTt^(?iT^:  3t  ^^f^g^sR^. 

^  E.g.  in  the  case  of  Rajagrha  (Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.  II,  p.  165). 

*  Both  these  names,  for  instance,  are  used  for  the  capital  of  Asoka 
in  the  Mahavansa  (ed.  Sumangala  and  de  Silva,  Colombo  1888,  Patali- 
putta  V,  22 ;  Pupphapura  V,  41). 

5  Ait  Br.  VIII,  14;  tr.  Haug,  Bombay  1863,  p.  517.  "Then  the 
Rudras  inaugurated  Indra  in  the  southern  region  during  31  days  with 
the  three  Rk  verses,  the  Yajus  and  the  great  words  (just  mentioned)  for 
obtaining  enjoyment  (of  pleasure).  Hence  all  kings  of  living  creatures 
in  the  southern  region  are  inaugurated  for  the  enjoyment  (of  pleasure) 
and  called  'bhoja'  i.  e.  'enjoyer'." 

«  A.  S.  W.  I.  IV,  Kuda  Inscrs.,  No.  6,  15,  17,  20,  pp.  85-87. 
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at  Bedsa.^  Both  Kuda  and  Bedsa,  it  is  true,  lie  considerably 
remote  2  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhojakata,  but  the  title  of 
these  rulers,  the  Great  Bhojas,  indicates  that  they  were  a  powerful 
race,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  town,  which 
shares  the  name  of  this  dynasty,  was  situated  within  their  territory. 
The  Bhojas  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  Visnu  Puraiia  also  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Dakhan.  Mahabhoja,  we  are  told,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Vidarbha:  "he  was  a  pious  prince,  and  his 
decendants  were  the  Bhojas,  the  princes  of  Mrttikavati.^  Here  we 
find  the  names  of  Bhoja  and  Mahabhoja  immediately  connected 
with  that  of  Vidarbha.  The  latter  points  clearly  to  the  Dakhan: 
Mahabhoja  is  the  very  name  found  in  the  Kuda  caves.  But  for 
the  town  with  which  these  Bhojas  are  connected,  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  Purana  —  that  records  the  names  of  the  Andhrabhrtya 
kings*  and  mentions  the  Guptas  of  Magadha^  —  had  here  preserved 
an  allusion  to  these  southern  rulers.  The  mention  of  MrttikavatI 
is,  however,  a  disturbing  element. 

The  position  of  this  city  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  MrttikavatI 
Mahabharata^,  it  lay  between  Vatsabhumi  (capital  Kau^ambl,  probably  *°**  Bhojakata. 
the  modern  Kosam,  about  28  miles  west  by  south  from  Allahabad) 
and  Tripura,  the  modern  Tevur  on  the  Narmada,  near  Jabalpur: 
and  a  verse  of  the  Harivamsa '  points  similarly  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  river.  According  to  the  Brahma  Purana,^  it  was  situated 
on  the  Parnasa,  another  form  of  which  name,  Varnasa,  would  be 
represented  in  modem  times  by  Bannas  or  Banas.^  A  river  bearing 
this  name,  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Son,  flows  through 
Baghelkhand,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  position  on  this  river  would 
fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  epic.  But  a  MrttikavatI  north 
of  the  Narmada  would  not  be  in  Vidarbha,  and  it  is  here  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  race  to  whom,  in  this  half-poetic  account, 
a  progenitor  of  this  name  is  given.  The  introduction  of  the  name 
Vidarbha  may  be  due  to  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  compiler 
of  this  purana,  or  of  those  who  framed  the  tradition  which  he 
incorporates,  that  the  Bhojas  of  MrttikavatI  were  related  to  the 
Bhojas  of  the  Dakhan.  But  another  explanation  is  possible,  viz. 
that  there  were  two  Mrttikavatis ,  the  capitals  respectively  of  an 
earlier  and  more  northern  settlement  —  that  of  the  Mahabharata  — , 


1  Ibid.,  Bedsa  Inscr.  No.  3,  p.  90. 

2  Kuda  is  situated   about  45  miles  south  of  Bombay;   Bedsa  is  in 
the  Mawal  sub-division  of  the  Poona  district,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3  Vis.  Pur ,  tr.  Wilson,  vol.  IV,  p.  73. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  IV,  p.  194  ff. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  IV,  p.  218. 

6  MBh.  III.  791-92. 

'  Harwamsa  v.  1983. 

»  Vis.  Pur.,  vol.  IV,  p.  73  (WUson's  note  1). 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  11,  p.  152  (Wilson's  note  2,  Hall's  note  §). 
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and  a  later  and  more  southern  settlement  —  that  of  the  Puranas. 
A  Parna^a,  or  Varna^a,  (Pali,  Banasa)  is  certainly  mentioned  in  an 
early  Satrap  inscription  at  Karle/  and  this  stream  is  more  likely 
to  belong  to  this  neighbourhood  than  to  be  represented  by  the 
river  Banas  which  empties  itself  into  the  Rann  of  Kacch,  though 
this  was  doubtless  also  in  Satrap  territory.  Karle  is  in  the  Poona 
district,  and  therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kuda  caves  where  so 
many  Mahabhoja  inscriptions  have  been  found.  It  is  at  least  strange 
that  the  names  Parnasa  and  Mahabhoja,  associated  in  these  puranas 
with  that  of  Vidarbha,  should  be  thus  found  so  close  together  in 
the  Dakhan,  at  no  great  distance  from  Berar.  There  may  have 
been  several  Bhoja  settlements  in  this  part  of  India.  To  such  a 
settlement  the  rulers  named  in  an  Ajanta  inscription ^  of  the  time 
of  the  Vakataka  Harisena  would  seem  to  have  belonged.  This  is 
at  least  the  conclusion  to  which  the  allusions  to  Pradyumna  (if 
this  reading  is  correct)  and  Samba  in  this  inscription  (v.  9),  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  termination  -samba  (=  -samba)  in  the  names  of  this 
1  •".:  dynasty  (Harisamba,  Sauri^amba,  Ravi^amba)  would  lead  us.    And 

■  the  centre  of  such  a  settlement  was  undoubtedly  Bhojakata :  indeed, 

it  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  this  city,  founded  according 
to  tradition  by  a  prince  of  Vidarbha,  is  the  city  referred  to  in  the 
Visnu  Purana  as  the  seat  of  the  descendants  of  Vidarbha,  the  name 
there  employed,  Mrttikavati,  being  but  a  secondary  name  derived 
from  the  earlier  home  of  these  Bhojas.  The  chiefs  of  these  various 
communities,  if  such  they  were,  may  have  been  under  the  supremacy 
of  a  paramount  Bhoja,  the  Mahabhoja.  In  any  case,  no  city 
seems  so  likely  to  have  been  the  head- quarters  of  these  Vidarbha 
Bhojas,  both  from  its  position  in  Berar  and  from  its  place  in 
ancient  Indian  tradition ,  as  the  city  which  bears  the  name  of 
this  tribe,  Bhojakata.^ 
The  vakatakas  The  evidence  of  the  Visnu  Purana  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 

prob.  known  ^j^^^^  ^-^^  district  in  which  Bhojakata  stood  —  Bhojakatarajyam  — 
ly) Ys  Vhojas.  foi'ined  a  part  of  the  ancient  country  of  Vidarbha.  That  the 
Vakatakas  were  in  possession  of  this  district  is  certain :  that  their 
capital  was  in  the  same  district  is  probable,  and  in  this  case,  I 
have  tried  to  show,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  at  Bhojakata 
itself.  If  I  am  right  in  connecting  this  city  and  region  with  a 
race  of  Bhoja  kings,  the  predecessors  of  the  Vakatakas,  whether, 
indeed,  these  occupied  the  Bhoja  capital  or  not,  it  would  be  natural 
for  the  tradition-loving  Hindu  to  continue  to  use  in  his  writings 
the  older  and  classic  name  and  to  call  these  rulers  Bhojas  or 
Bhojavamsas.  There  are  indeed  expressions  in  the  Ajanta  inscription 
already   referred   to   which   seem   to    indicate   that   the  Vakatakas 


1  A.  S.  W.  I.  IV,  p.  101. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  128-132. 
'  See  appendix  B. 
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were  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Bhojas.  In  the  fragmentary  eleventh  verse  we  have  the  "lovely 
enjoyments'  (upabhogah  lalitah)  of  Devasena  recorded,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  we  read  how  this  king,  "being  at  ease  and  having  installed 
[Hastibhoja  as  minister]  there,  attached  himself  to  enjoyments 
(bhogesu)  according  to  his  heart's  desire."^  Such  expressions  are 
not  usual  in  inscriptions.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  writer  were 
thinking  of  that  passage  of  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice ,  in  which  we  are  told  that  "all 
kings  of  living  creatures  in  the  southern  region  are  inaugurated 
fcyr  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  (bhujyaiva)  and  called  'Bhoja',  or 
enjoyer".  This  would  give  us  strong  reasons  for  assuming  that 
in  his  time  the  Vakatakas  were  generally  or,  perhaps,  conventionally 
known  as  Bhojas.  The  writer  of  the  inscription  was  the  son  of 
Hastibhoja,  the  minister  of  Devasena  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  verse 
quoted  above,  and  in  the  name  of  this  minister  we  may  perhaps 
find  further  confirmation  of  such  an  assumption.  Seven  ancestors 
of  this  Hastibhoja  are  enumerated  in  an  inscription  found  in  a 
Buddhist  vihara  at  Ghatotkaca,  about  eleven  miles  west  of  Ajanta.'^ 
All  of  these  have  single  names :^  Hastibhoja,  who  is  the  first 
member  of  the  family  to  become  minister  to  a  Vakataka  king,  is 
also  the  first  whose  name  shows  a  double  element,  —  and  the 
second  element  is  -hhcja.  Is  it  possible  that  this  termination  was 
adopted  on  his  appointment  to  the  service  of  a  king  with  whose 
dynasty  the  name  Bhoja  was  usually  associated? 

Gen.  Cunningham  proposed  as  the  boundaries  of  the  "Vakataka  The  territory  of 
kingdom  the  Mahadeva  hills  on  the   north,    the  GodavarT    on    the  *^®  Vakatakas 
south,  the  Ajanta  hills  on  the  west,  and  the  sources  of  the  Mahanadi    "yjjjarbha 
on  the  east.*     But  the  supremacy  of  the  Vakatakas,  that  reached 
at  one  time,  as  we  have  seen,  northward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baghelkhand,    must  have  covered    in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  a 
much  greater  area.    The  Da^akumaracarita  names  six  dependencies 
of  Vidarbha,  but  the  position  of  most  of  them  is  so  uncertain  that 
we  learn  from  this  bare  enumeration  but  little  as  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  southern  dominion  with  which  Dandin  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted,    and    over  which  he  sets    a  prince    of  the  Bhoja 
race.     It  is,  however,  important  to  notice  that  this  dominion  does 
not  include  Kalinga    on    the   east,    nor  Lata  (Surat)    on    the  west, 
both  of  which  countries  are  represented  as  independent.^     Further, 


1  Burgess,  A.S.W.I.  IV,  pp.  126  and  127. 

2  Ibid.  p.  60,  and  pp.  136—140. 

2  Yajna,  Deva,  Soma,  Ravi.  Pravara,  Sri-Eama,  Kirti. 

*  Buhler,  Ind.  Ant.  XII,  p.  240  (=  Burgess,  A  S.  W.  I.  IV,  p.  118) : 
he  refers  to  CunDingham,  Arehaeol.  Reports,  vol.  IX,  p.  123. 

^  A  war  between  Lata  and  Patall  is  a  leading  feature  in  the  3rd  Pup. 
vaplthika  (Somadatta's  Adventure);  and  a  war  between  Kalinga  and 
Andhra,  in  the  seventh  ucehvasa  of  the  Dasakumaracarita  proper  (Man- 
tragupta's  Adventure). 
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as  we  find  Vidarbha  at  war  with  VanavasT,  we  may  probably 
regard  this  kingdom  as  marking  its  southern  limit  at  least  on  this 
side  of  India.  The  town  of  VanavasT,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Kadamba  kings,^  is  the  modern 
BanavasT  in  North  Kanara.^  We  may,  therefore,  perhaps  place  the 
southern  boundary  of  Dandiri's  empire  either  along  the  Krsna 
(Kistna),  or  along  the  Varada^  (Warda)  and  Tungabhadra  rivers. 
On  the  east  it  was  bounded  partly  by  Kalinga  and  possibly  Kosala,* 
and  partly  by  Andhra,  under  which  name  we  must  understand  the 
eastern  territory  between  the  Krsna  and  the  Godavarl.  Within 
this  area,  then,  must  be  assigned  the  six  feudatory  kingdoms  of 
Vidarbha. 
The  dependen-  These  kingdoms  are  Asmaka,  Kuntala,  Murala,  RcTka,  Konkana, 

bha  in  the  Da-  ^"^  Sasikya  or  Nasikya.^     Several   of  these    names    are   found   in 
§ak.  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  period,  and  it  seems  likely  that  we  have 

in  this  list  less  conventionality  than  is  present  in  some  other  parts 
of  Dandin's  geography:  and,  indeed,  the  nomenclature  of  the  Dasa- 
kumaracarita  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  distinctly  less  conventional 
than  that  of  the  Raghuvam^a.  A  tribe  of  Asmakas,  or  Assakas, 
was  settled,  at  the  time  when  the  Sutta-Nipata  was  composed,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Godavarl.^  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  tribe 
whose  name  appears  in  inscriptions  at  Ajanta  of  about  the  sixth 
century  A.  D.,'  and  they  therefore  probably  occupied  land  near  the 
sources  of  this  river  in  the  western  Dakban,  south  of  Berar.  Kun- 
tala-desa,  according  to  Dr.  Burgess,  stretched  "from  the  Narmada 
in  the  north  to  somewhere  about  the  Tungabhadra  (or  further)  in 
the  south,  having  the  Arabian  Sea  for  its  border  on  the  west, 
while  it  reached  the  Godavarl  and  the  Eastern  Ghats  on  the  north- 
east and  south-east".^  This  estimate,  including  as  it  does  Vidarbha, 
is    manifestly    larger    than    the    Dasakumaracarita    warrants.       An 


1  Fleet,  Dyn.  of  Kan.  Dist.,  Bomb.  Gaz.  I,  pt.  II,  pp.  285  and  291. 

2  Ibid,  note  1  on  pp.  278—79. 

*  Anantavarman,  the  king  of  Vidarbha,  is  said  to  have  assembled 
the  forces  of  his  feudatories  on  the  Narmada  (p.  203):  it  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  position  of  VanavasT  to  read,  with  the  varia 
lectio  (Dasak.,  ed.  Blihler  and  Peterson,  pt.  II,  p  59),  Vatada  (=  Varada, 
i.  e.  the  Warda). 

*  This  country  is  only  referred  to  incidentally,  viz.  pp.  204  and  210. 
6  Dasak.  p.  203. 

«  Sutta-Nipata,  ed.  Fausboll,  v.  977: 

So  Assakassa  visaye  Alakassa  samasane 
Vasi  Godhavarikule  unchena  ca  phalena  ca. 
These  Asmakas  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  Asmakas  of  the  north- 
west mentioned  in  the  Brhat  Sanihita  and  elsewhere:  cf.  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhist  India,  pp.  27—8. 

'  A.  S.W.I.  IV,  Ajanta  inscriptions  No.  4,  v.  10  (p.  131);  No.  5, 
V.  9  (p.  135). 

«  A.  S.  W.  I.  Ill,  p.  23. 
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inscription  of  the  twelfth  century^  shows  that  their  capital  at  that 
time  was  at  Kurugode,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Ballari,  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Ballari  is  considerably  south  of  the  Tungabhadra: 
but  Kuragode,  as  the  inscription  clearly  indicates,^  was  a  new 
capital,  and  its  foundation  may  point  to  a  recent  expansion  of  the 
Kuntala  territory  in  a  southern  direction.  The  position  of  the 
Muralas  is  quite  uncertain.  The  name  occurs  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Bhera  Ghat  on  the  Narmada,^  but  among  others  either 
equally  unknown  or  of  such  divergent  parts  that  we  derive  no 
hint  as  to  the  actual  location  of  this  tribe.  In  the  Raghuvamsa* 
a  river  Murala  or  Marula  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
country  of  the  Keralas,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Keralas  of  this 
passage  are  the  same  as  Dandin's  Muralas.  But  to  identify  these 
with  the  Keralas  of  the  extreme  south  ^  is  hardly  warranted  by 
the  data  of  his  romance.  It  would  seem  to  bring  the  influence 
of  Vidarbha  much  too  far  south,  and  it  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  known  site  of  Vanavasi,  the  seat  of  a  power  hostile  to 
Vidarbha  and  therefore  presumably  close  to  the  frontier  of  its 
dominion.  The  country  of  these  Keralas,  or,  as  they  were  also 
called,  Ceras,^  lay  along  the  Malabar  coast,  south  of  the  territory 
of  VanavasT,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  a  position  for  an  ally  of 
Vidarbha  would  be  almost  impossible.  The  Muralas  must  have 
been  situated  further  to  the  north.  That  they  were  the  same  as 
the  Keralas  of  the  Murala  river  is  just  possible,  but  all  that  can 
be  urged  in  favour  of  such  an  identification  is  a  verse  of  the 
Brhat  Sainhita'  in  which  the  Asmakas,  Konkanas,  Kuntalas,  Keralas 


^  Colebrooke,  Miscell.  Essays,  London  1873,  vol.  II,  p.  242. 

2  "This  Kurugode  was  established  as  the  capital  of  his  dominions 
by  the  king  of  Kuntala"  (loc.  cit.),  i.  e.  Raksamala  of  the  inscription, 
which  bears  the  date  1095  and  1103  of  the  Saka  era,  equivalent  to 
A.  D.  1173  and  1181. 

3  Ed.  Fitzedw.  Hall,  J.  A.  0.  S.  VI,  p.  499 ff. 
*  Raghuv.  IV,  55. 

^  As  apparently  Fitzedw.  Hall  in  his  remarks  on  the  above  in- 
scription J.  A.  0.  S.  VI,  p.  527.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
association  of  the  Muralas  with  the  Colas  (with  whom  the  Ceras,  or 
Keralas,  are  usually  associated)  and  the  Kaverl  river  in  the  Kathasa- 
ritsagara  (XIX,  95 — 96)  is  in  favour  of  such  an  identification.  Possibly 
the  Kerala  country  covered  a  very  large  area  and  included  parts  both  of 
the  Dakhan  and  the  extreme  south  of  India. 

^  These  names  are  considered  to  be  etymologically  connected  (Smith, 
Early  Hist,  p.  341:  Tnd.  Ant.  XXXIV,  p.  248-49). 

'  Br.  S.,  ed.  Kern,  XVI,  11: 

^iffi^fq^j;  makes  no  sense.  Kern  suggested  in  his  translation 
(Publications  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  1869—73)  ^^TWf^«IIT«  as  an  emenda- 
tion.    The   meaning   would  then   be   "with   Atri's   hermitage   and   the 
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and  possibly  the  Rsikas  are  mentioned  together  along  with  Dandaka, 
and  from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  they  were  all  neigh- 
bouring tribes  occupying  the  western  Dakhan.  For  Rcika  the  MSS. 
have  also  R^ika  and  RsTka,^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under 
Rclkas  we  are  to  understand  the  Rsikas  who  are  named  together 
with  Vidarbha  and  MahisikT  (=  MahismatT)  in  the  Raraayana,^ 
Their  country  may  have  lain  between  Vidarbha  (Berar)  and 
Mahismati,  an  ancient  capital  of  Avanti  according  to  Buddhist 
accounts,^  and  which,  we  learn  from  the  Raghuvam^a,  was  situated 
on  the  Narmada  (Reva).*  In  this  case  it  is  possible  that  their 
name  (which  appears  also  as  Rstika)  ^  is  to  be  connected  with  that 
of  the  Rattis,  Ratthis,  Ratthas  or  Rastrikas,  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Maharastra,  the  land  of  the  Maharatthas.^  Konkana  is  probably 
that  country  whose  Maurya  rulers  were  defeated  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixth  century  by  the  Calukya  Klrtivarman,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventh  by  his  successor  Pulikesin  11.^  These  Mauryas 
appear  to  have  occupied  the  territory  known  in  the  ninth  and 
following  centuries  as  the  Konkana  fourteen-hundred.  This  was, 
next  to  Lata,  the  present  district  of  Surat,  the  most  northern  of 
the  seven  Konkanas  into  which  the  coast-country  between  the 
Western  Ghats  and  the  sea  was  divided:  it  "began  about  Chaul 
or  Chemval  in  the  Kolaba  District,  thirty  miles  north  of  Bombay, 
and  appears  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  of  Kolaba  and 
Thana."^  The  name  of  the  last  tribe  is  again  uncertain.  Sasikya, 
the  reading  of  Godabole  and  Parab's  edition  of  the  Dasakumara- 
carita,  has  little  to  recommend  it.  A  tribe  of  Sa^ikas  or  Sasikas 
is  mentioned  in  the  long  geographical  list  of  the  Bhisma  parvan 
of  the  Mahabharata,*^  but  even  if  these  were  identical  with  the 
Sasikyas,  we  learn  nothing  whatever  about  them  from  the  mere 
presence    of  their    name   in    this    bare    list.      Other    readings  ^  are 


Rsikas".  We  should  expect  the  southern  Vidarbha  in  place  of  Videha  in 
the  first  half  of  the  verse. 

^  Dasak.,  ed,  Blihler  and  Peterson,  pt.  II,  p.  59. 

'  f^^^^^tt^T^'n'inflf^^^f^  I  IV.  41.  16,  Gorresio. 
ft^^T^fE^fitf^T'^T'JITfl^^TTft  I  IV.  41.  10,  Bomb.  1859. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Asmakas,  there  seems  to  have  been  also  a  northern 
tribe  of  Rsikas  Arjuna  in  the  Mahabharata  defeats  a  combination  of 
the  Lohas,  Kambojas  and  northern  Rsikas  (II,  1032):  and  they  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  Ramayana  (IV.  44.  13,  Gorr ). 

3  Rhys  Davids,  Buddh.  Ind.,  p.  40 :  he  refers  to  Digha-Nikaya  XJX,  36. 

*  Raghuv.  VI.  43.     So  also  Dasak.  p.  11. 

^  Bhandarkar,  Early  History  of  the  Dekkan,  p.  2. 

®  Aihole  Inscription  of  Pulikesin  II,  ed.  Kielhorn,  Ep.  Ind.  VI, 
No.  1,  vv.  9  and  22:  Fleet,  Dyn.  of  Kan.  Dlst.,  Bomb.  Gaz.  I,  pt.  II, 
pp.  282—83. 

'  Fleet,  ibid.,  pp.  283—84,  and  note  on  p.  283. 

8  MBh.  VI.  354. 

^  Dasak.,  ed.  Buhler  and  Peterson,  pt.  II,  p.  59. 
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Sasikya,  Sahasikya,  Asikya^  and  Nasikya.  The  last  is  adopted  in 
Peterson's  text  and,  though  it  is  apparently  only  warranted  by  one 
manuscript,  seems  by  far  the  most  satisfactory.  Nasikya  is  the 
modern  Nasik  situated  at  the  source  of  the  GodavarT,  and  the 
Nasikyas  would  therefore  have  been  close  neighbours  of  the  A^makas. 
Their  territories  may  have  been  separated  by  the  Ajanta  hills. 

Only  one  of  these  names  is  found  in  the  Vakataka  inscription  Evidence  of  the 
at  Ajanta.  The  Kuntalas  are  there  said  to  have  been  overthrown  -^J^^^a  mscnp- 
by  Prthivisena  and  again,  together  with  other  peoples,  by  Harisena.^  territorial  ex- 
The  mention  of  the  Kuntalas  in  this  inscription  is,  of  course,  no  tent  ofthe  Va- 
proof  that  they  were  feudatory.  But  as  an  evidently  neighbouring  kataka  domin- 
state  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  at  times  the    case.      And  it  ^°°' 

seems  further  probable  that  the  A^makas,  whose  name,  as  we  have 
seen,  occurs  in  other  inscriptions  at  Ajanta  —  in  the  same  district, 
that  is,  as  the  Vakataka  inscription  —  were  among  the  states  subject 
to  these  kings.  That  the  Vakatakas  certainly  held  the  position  of 
over-lords  is  shown  (1)  by  the  inscription  of  Vyaghradeva  noticed 
previously,  and  (2)  by  an  allusion  to  that  "moon  among  princes, 
Harisena"  in  another  of  the  Ajanta  cave-records,^  —  the  one 
already  mentioned  (p.  40)  as  probably  belonging  to  a  Bhoja 
tribe.  These  inscriptions,  it  is  clear,  provide  very  little  direct 
help  towards  determining  the  actual  extent  of  country  over  which 
the  Vakatakas  exercised  suzerainty;  but  we  may  nevertheless  obtain 
from  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Vakataka  inscription  very  important 
negative  evidence.  The  eighteenth  verse  tells  us  that  Harisena 
conquered  Kuntala,  Avanti,  Kalinga,  Kosala,  Trikuta,  Lata,  Andhra 
and  possibly  one  or  two  more  countries  whose  names  are  not 
legible.  Trikuta  was  probably  some  part  of  the  northern  Konkan,* 
that  is,  the  coast-land  between  the  Western  Ghats  and  the  sea. 
As  both  Lata  and  Trikuta  stand  side  by  side  with  Kuntala  in  this 
list,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  decisive  evidence  that  the  latter 
country  was  certainly  not  always  bounded  at  all  points  on  the 
west  by  the  Arabian  Sea  as  Dr.  Burgess  defines  it.  At  this  time 
it  was  evidently  independent.  But  if  we  consider  the  territory 
held  by  the  Vakatakas  and  the  Kuntalas  together,  we  are  able, 
further,  from  the  data  of  this  inscription  to  lay  down  the  following 
boundaries  for  the  combined  countries.  On  the  east  we  have 
Kosala  and  Kalinga,  on  the  west  Lata  and  Trikuta,    on  the  south 

^  Asikas  are  mentioned  by  the  side  of  Asakas  (or  Asmakas)  in  the 
Nasik  inscription  of  Pulumayi  (A.  S.  W.  L  IV,  p.  108). 

2  Vv.  8  and  18  (A.  S.  W  I.  IV,  pp.  126  and  127). 

8  Ibid.  p.  132.  "Pandit  Bhagvanlal  is  probably  right  in  assuming 
that  the  Harishena  mentioned  in  1.  21  is  the  Vakataka  prince  whose 
name  occurs  in  Ajanta  No.  3,  and  that  the  Vakatakas  were  the  lords- 
paramount  whom  these  rulers  obeyed"  (Dr.  Burgess'  remark  on  p.  128). 

*  See  p.  20.  Bhagvanlal  Indraji  considered  the  Traiktitakas  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Abhlras,  and  connected  them  further  with  the  later 
Haihayas  (Bomb.  Gaz.  I,  pt.  I,  pp.  57—58). 
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Andhra,  and  on  the  north  Avanti.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  area 
thus  enclosed  corresponds  very  closely  indeed  with  that  of  the 
dominions  of  Vidarbha  (which,  of  course,  included  Kuntala)  in  the 
Dasakumaracarita ,  where  the  bounding  kingdoms  are  Kosala  and 
Kalinga  on  the  east,  Lata  (and  Patall)  on  the  west,  Andhra  and 
VanavasT  on  the  south,  and  the  Magadhan  empire  (including  Malava 
i.  e.  Avanti)  on  the  north. 
Summary  of  This  close  resemblance  between  these  two  areas  is  explained 

evidence  in  fa-  jf   Dandin's   Vidarbha    represents    the    kingdom    of   the  Vakatakas. 

t*fi"^V  ^^fvT  '^^^  *^^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  whole  course  of  our  argument  would 

darbha  with  the  l^ad  US  to  expect.    This  argument  may  be  here  briefly  recapitulated. 

kingdom  of  the  Adopting  the  period  fixed  by  Huth  for  Kalidasa,  viz.  400 — 600  A.  D., 
Vakatakas.  as  a  period  including  also  the  generally  accepted  date  of  Dandin, 
we  have  shown  that  this  proximity  of  date  between  these  two 
authors  is  borne  out  by  the  geographical  data  of  their  works,  the 
Raghuvam§a  and  the  Dasakumaracarita.  And  we  have  pointed  out 
that  in  both  of  these  works  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  a  southern 
kingdom  called  Vidarbha  over  which  in  both  a  Bhoja  prince  is 
represented  as  ruling.  Turning  to  history,  we  have  found  a  line 
of  kings,  the  Vakatakas,  ruling  in  Berar  —  a  province  which 
undoubtedly  represents  at  least  a  part  of  the  ancient  Vidarbha  — , 
whose  territory  included  a  district  named  Bhojakatarajyam ,  and 
therefore  probably  Bhojakata  itself  —  a  city  founded  according  to 
tradition  by  a  prince  of  Vidarbha  who  is  also  spoken  of  as  lord 
of  the  Bhojas.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  successors  of  Bhoja 
kings,  the  name  Bhoja  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  applied 
to  these  rulers.  Finally,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  assuming  that  these  Vakatakas,  possibly  a 
branch  of  the  Western  Satraps,  flourished  between  400  and  600  A.  D., 
and  therefore  were  ruling  in  the  time  both  of  Kalidasa  and  of 
Dandin. 
Date  of  the  If  tbis  assumption  is  correct,    the  appearance  of  the  Kuntalas 

Dasakumara-    ^^  ^hig  romance  as  vassals  of  Vidarbha  would  indicate  that  Dandin 
canta.         ^-^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^-^q  eighth  ucchvasa 

in  which  Vidarbha  and  its  dependencies  are  introduced)  during  the 
reign  of  Harisena,  when  the  Kuntalas  held  an  independent  position. 
If  this  king  was  the  last  of  his  line  —  as  he  is  certainly  the  last 
recorded  — ,  it  would  further  follow  that  he  wrote  some  time  before 
his  reign,  that  is,  according  to  my  estimate,  before  585  A.  D.  We 
may  perhaps  venture  a  step  further.  It  seems  to  me  probable 
that  we  have  in  the  bare  narrative  —  I  mean  the  romance  divested 
of  the  adventures  of  the  princes,  the  quasi-historical  background 
of  the  piece  — ,  at  least  here  and  there,  scraps  of  actual  history. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  natural  that  events  of  his  time  or  of  a 
time  not  very  remote  and  well  remembered  should  have  had  some 
influence  upon  Dandin  in  determining  the  form  of  this  part  of  his 
story.     And  further,  since  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  south 
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that  the  geographical  setting  appears  to  reflect  with  surprising 
accuracy  actual  historical  conditions,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  historical  element  may  have  entered  to  some  extent 
also  into  his  facts.  There  are  two  leading  quasi-historical  events 
in  the  Dasakumaracarita :  one  of  these  appertains  to  the  south,  the 
other  to  the  north.  In  the  south  Anantavarman  of  Vidarbha,  a 
profligate  'prince,  is  overthrown  by  the  artifices  of  Vasantabhanu, 
king  of  Asmaka,  who  seizes  the  whole  of  his  dominion.  Ananta- 
varman's  queen,  with  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  and  her  still 
younger^  son  Bhaskaravarman ,  flees  to  the  friendly  court  of 
Mitravarman  (her  husband's  half-brother)  ^  at  MahismatT.  Here  one 
of  the  ten  princes  appears.  Mitravarman  is  killed,  and  the  prince 
becomes  Bhaskaravarman's  guardian.  At  this  point  the  story  breaks 
off  abruptly  leaving  the  prince  meditating  vengeance  on  the  A^makan 
usurper.^  In  the  north  the  king  of  Magadha,  Rajahamsa,  is  ousted 
from  his  possessions  by  Manasara,  king  of  Malava,  and  is  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Vindhyas.  Here  Rajahamsa's  son  Rajavahana 
and  nine  other  princes  grow  up.  They  eventually  seek  adventures. 
Most  of  them  obtain  influential  positions  in  various  countries  and 
with  the  armies  thus  at  their  disposal  join  in  overthrowing  the 
power  of  Malava. 3  Now  in  the  Vakataka  inscription  we  are  told 
that  the  son  of  Pravarasena  II  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of 
eight;  and  from  the  Dudia  inscription  we  know  that  Pravarasena  II 
reigned  for  at  least  twenty-three  years.  These  facts  would  harmonize 
very  well  with  the  character  of  Anantavarman  (a  second  Agnivarna)* 
as  described  in  the  Dasakumaracarita,  and  certainly  do  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  some  such  political  catastrophe  as  that  which 
befell  this  prince.  That  no  such  adverse  event  is  mentioned  need 
not  be  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  this  view,  the  inscription  records 
little  but  the  genealogy  of  these  princes  and  the  virtues  and  good 
deeds  of  the  minister  who  composed  it.  If,  further,  my  suggestion 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Vakatakas  in  correct,  Pravarasena  II  would 
have  begun  his  reign  about  510  A.  D.,  and  would  thus  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  that  Mihirakula  who  ruled  in  Malava  and  who, 


^  These  little  touches  certainly  do  not  lessen  the  probability  of  an 
historical  foundation. 

2  The  story  is  found  in  the  S^^  (last)  ucchvasa  of  the  Dasakumara- 
carita proper  (p.  190  fi*.).  Its  conclusion  is  supplied  in  the  Uttaraplthika : 
the  prince  (Visruta)  drives  out  the  Asmakas  and  establishes  Bhaskara- 
varman on  the  throne  of  Vidarbha,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
is  presented  with  the  province  of  Utkala  (p.  214). 

2  In  the  Dasakumaracarita  itself  we  are  only  told  that  the  army 
of  the  deputy  ruler  of  Malava  (Candavarman)  was  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Campa.  The  Uttaraplthika  adds  that  the  combined 
forces  marched  against  Manasara  and  overthrew  him  at  UjjayinI,  that 
Rajahamsa  adopted  the  life  of  an  ascetic  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Rajavahana  as  ruler  of  both  Pusparajyam  and  Malavarajyam  (pp.  216—17). 

*  Raghuv.  canto  XIX. 
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according  to  Hiuen-Thsang's  account,  caused  the  ruler  of  Magadha, 
like    Rajaharpsa,    to    conceal    hinaself   "among   the    bushes    of   the 
morass".^ 
Date  of  the  The  date  of  Kalidasa  has  been  reduced    in    recent  years  with 

Raghuvamsa.  gj-g^t  probability  to  within  far  narrower  limits  than  those  assigned 
by  Huth  in  1890.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Manmohan  Chakra- 
varti^  that  this  author  wrote  the  Raghuvarpsa  in  the  capacity  of 
court-poet  to  one  of  the  later  emperors  of  the  Early  Gupta  dynasty, 
probably  Skandagupta.  The  imperial  favour,  he  thinks,  may  have 
been  won  by  the  Kumarasambhava,  a  work  intended  by  its  title 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  reigning  sovereign  —  the  kula- 
defvata  of  these  later  emperors  having  been  the  war-god  Skanda, 
or  Kumara,  as  indicated  (1)  by  their  names  (Kumaragupta,  Skanda- 
gupta) and  (2)  by  the  peacock  (the  vdhana  of  this  god)  on  their 
coins.  M.  Chakravarti  supposes  that  the  capital  of  these  Guptas 
was  Ayodhya,  and  that  Kalidasa  chose  his  subject  for  a  court-poem, 
the  history  of  Rama  and  the  famous  epic  kings  who  ruled  in  this 
city,  in  order  to  flatter  his  patron,  apparently  by  an  implied  com- 
parison with  these  ancient  heroes.  The  suggestion  is  plausible,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  rough  parallel  could  not  be  drawn  between 
the  first  five  rulers  of  the  Raghuvamsa'^  (upon  each  of  whom 
Kalidasa  dwells  at  length)  and  the  first  five  Gupta  emperors 
beginning  with  Candragupta  I,  the  practical  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
It  is  at  least  curious  that  in  each  case  the  second  in  the  list 
(Raghu,  Saraudragupta)  makes  wide  conquests  over  almost  identical 
areas.  The  fifth  emperor  was  Skandagupta  (who  contended  with 
the  fierce  Hunas  of  the  north  as  Rama  with  the  fierce  Raksasas  of 
the  south),  and  such  a  parallel  would  therefore  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  view  put  forward  by  M.  Chakravarti  and  supported  by 
Prof.  Liebich,*  that  Kalidasa  wrote  his  epic  during  the  reign  of 
this  sovereign.^  Further,  if  I  am  right,  it  was  precisely  at  this 
time  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  brought  about  nearer  relations 
between  the  Guptas  and  the  Vakatakas  —  a  fact  which  would  help 
to  account  for  the  prominence  given  in  this  poem  to  the  Bhojas 
and  their  country  Vidarbha. 


^  Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.  I,  p.  168. 

2  J.R.  A.S.  1903,  p.  183  ff;  1904,  p.  158  ff. 

^  Dillpa,  Raghu,  Aja,  Dasaratha,  Rama.  The  list  is  diflferent  in 
the  Puranas,  as  also  in  the  Ramayana  (Vis.  Pur.,  tr.  Wilson,  vol.  Ill,  p.  314): 
the   number  and  the  names  may  therefore  have  been  specially  chosen. 

*  Das  Datum  des  Candragomin  und  Kalidasa's,  Jahres  Bericht  der 
Schlesischen  Gesellschaft  fur  vaterlandische  Cultur  1903,  Abt.  IV,  p.  28. 

^  M.  Chakravarti  (J.  R.  A.  S.  1904,  p.  160)  restricts  the  composition 
of  the  fourth  canto  to  the  period  480—490  A.  D. 


Appendix  A. 

The  Later  Guptas. 

That  the  earlier  members  of  the  Later  Guptan  dynasty  ruled 
in  Magadha  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  their 
dates  overlap  those  of  the  Early  or  Imperial  Guptas  whose  names 
appear  on  the  Bhitari  seal.^  This  country,  the  traditional  head- 
quarters of  imperial  power,  was  doubtless  in  the  hands  of  I^ana- 
varman  when  he  assumed  the  supreme  title  (he  may  have  wrested 
it  from  the  last  of  the  Imperial_  Guptas).  And  .  similarly  it  is 
intelligible  that  the  Later  Guptan  Adityasena,  likewise  the  first  of 
his  line  to  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  overlord,  should  be  called  lord 
of  Magadha  (viz.  in  an  inscription  of  the  Nepalese  king  Jayadeva, 
Ind.  Ant.  XIX,  p.  181),  the  possession  of  the  imperial  title  implying 
that  he  was  powerful  enough  to  seize  Magadha. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Madhavagupta, 
the  friend  of  Harsavardhana  in  the  Harsacarita  who  accompanies 
him  in  his  search  for  Rajya^rl,  is  the  sameperson  as  the  Madhava- 
gupta who  in  the  Aphsad  inscription  of  Adityasena  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  Harsa's  intimate  companion.^  The  Madhava- 
gupta of  the  Harsacarita  is  a  son  of  the  king  of  Malava,^  and  it 
seems  therefore  indisputable  that  the  Later  Guptas  were  rulers  of 
some  country  bearing  this  name.  The  location  of  their  inscriptions 
points  to  the  east.  The  composer  or  engraver  of  one  of  these—-, 
the  Aphsad  inscription  mentioned  above,  —  calls  himself  a  native 
of  Gauda,*  and  we  have,  I  think, ,  every  right  to  infer  either  that 
this  eastern  Malava  included  Gauda  atthe  time  when  this  inscription 
was  written,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Adityasena,  or  that  its  eastern 
boundary  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  this  town,  the  modern 
Gaur  on  the  lower  Ganges.     In  the  latter  case  the  evident  inter- 

1  Smith  and  Hoernle,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1889,  p.  84  ff.:  Fleet,  Ind..  Ant.  XIX, 
p.  244if.,  .    .      1  ^ 

2  Sri-Harsadeva-nija-samgama-  (C.  1. 1.  Ill,  No.  42,  1.  14). 

3  Harsac,  tr.  Co  well  and  Thomas,  p.  119. 
*  C.I.L  III,  No.  42,  1.47. 
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course  between  Malava  and  Gauda  would  indicate  that  the  ruler 
of  Gauda  was  a  friendly  and  probably  —  at  this  time  —  a  feudatory 
chief.  It  is  possible  that  the  territory  of  these  Guptas  extended 
westward  (south  of  the  Maukhari  territory)  as  far  as  the  district 
of  Malwa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fatehpur.^  The  marriage  of 
Adityavardhana  of  Sthanvisvara  with  Mahasenagupta,^  possibly  a 
younger  sister  of  the  Later  Guptan  Mahasena,  at  least  suggests 
that  the  confines  of  these  two  countries  were  not  very  widely 
separated.  The  position,  however,  of  the  earlier  records  —  the  three 
inscriptions  of  Adityasena^  —  seems  clearly  to  show  that,  up  till 
the  time  of  this  king  at  any  rate,  their  chief  seat  lay  in  country 
immediately  east  of  Gauda.  During  this  period  these  kings  were 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Maukharis,  and  the  territories  of  these 
two  nations  must  have  been  adjacent.  This  would  be  intelligible 
and  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  evidence  of  the  Later  Guptan 
inscriptions,  if  the  Maukharis,  as  their  assumption  of  the  supreme 
title  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  were  at  this  time  the  suzerains  of 
Magadha,  I  believe,  further,  that  it  can  be  shown  to  be  more  than 
probable  that  one  of  these  earlier  kings,  viz.  Mahasenagupta,  waged 
war  with  Kamarupa  (Assam).  This  would  similarly  suggest  the 
adjacence  of  their  territory  to  this  country  and  point  again  to  the 
vicinity  of  Gauda.  The  Aphsad  inscription  tells  us  that  Mahasena- 
gupta defeated  the  illustrious  Susthitavarman  and  adds  that  his  fame 
was  still  constantly  sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Lohitya  by  the  Siddhas 
in  pairs."*  The  mention  of  the  Lohitya,  i.  e.  the  Brahmaputra,  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  Susthitavarman  was  king  of  Kamarupa,  and 
I  would  identifly  him  with  Susthiravarman  the  father  of  that 
Bhaskaravarman ,  king  of  Pragjyotisa  (i.  e.  Kamarupa)  who  in  the 
Harsacarita  comes  to  seek  Harsa's  alliance.^  Mahasenagupta, 
according  to  the  same  inscription,  was  the  father  of  Harsa's  com- 
panion Madhava,  and  he  would  therefore  have  been  the  contemporary 
of  Susthiravarman. 

This  identification,  it  seems  to  me,  throws  new  light  on  Bana's 
narrative.  The  events  there  recorded  are  briefly  the  following. 
The  king  of  Malava  attacks  and  slays  the  Maukhari  Grahavarman 
and  imprisons  his  queen  Rajyasri  (tlae  sister  of  Harsavardhana)  at 


^  Harsac,  Preface,  p.  xii,  note  1. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  232. 

3  C.  1. 1.  Ill,  Nos.  42—45.  Aphsad  (No.  42)  is  about  15  miles  north- 
east of  Nawada,  in  the  Gaya  district ; '  Shahpur  (iHo.  43),  about  9  miles 
south-east  of  Bihar,  in  the  Patna  district;  MaDdar  Hill  (Nos.  44—45), 
about  7  miles  south-east  of  Banks,  in  the  Bhagalpur  district  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency. 

♦  C.  L  L  III,  p.  206. 

6  Harsac,  p.  217.  Dr.  Hoernle  (J.  A.  S.  B.  LVIII,  pt.  I,  p.  102)  would 
identify  him  with  Avantivarman,  the  father  of  Grahavarman,  mentioned 
in  the  Harsacarita  (ibid.,  p.  122). 
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Kanyakubja.  Rajyavardhana  11  (who  has  recently  succeeded  his 
father  Prabhakaravardhana  at  Sthanvi^vara) ,  accompanied  by  his 
kinsman  Bhandi,  leads  an  army  against  the  Malayan  ruler  and 
defeats  him.  He  is,  however,  himself  treacherously  slain  by  the 
king  of  Gauda,  and  Kanyakubja  is  seized  by  the  "man  named 
Gupta".  Bhandi  returns  with  the  booty  taken  from  the  Malayan 
army  to  Sthanvl^vara ,  and  is  then  commissioned  by  Harsa  to 
chastise  the  ruler  of  Gauda. 

This  episode  has  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Hoernle  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1903.^  He 
there  distinguishes  between  the  king  of  Malava,  the  father  of 
Madhavagupta,  and  the  king  of  Malava  who  leads  his  army  against 
the  Maukhari  Grahavarman  and  is  defeated  by  Rajyavardhana.  The 
former  he  recognizes  as  the  Later  Gupta  Mahasena  (p.  561).  The 
latter  he  would  identify  with  Hiuen-Thang's  ^iladitya  (p.  555), 
whom  he  considers  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Yasodharman 
[=  Yasovarman  of  coins  (p.  551),  and  Vikramaditya  of  the  Raja- 
tarangini  (p.  553)]  who  defeated  Mihirakula,  and  who,  according  to 
Dr.  Hoernle,  established  the  imperial  dynasty  of  Western  Malava 
(p.  553).  This  distinction,  I  venture  to  think,  is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  incorrect.  We  know  from  the  Madhuban 
inscription  of  Harsavardhana '^  that  the  king  whom  Rajyavardhana 
defeated  was  a  Gupta.  The  actual  expression  there  found  — 
Sridevagupt-adayah  ^  ^ —  leads  Dr.  Hoernle  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  king  of  Malava,  Siladitya,  was  accompanied  on  this  expedition 
by  a  son  of  the  Later  Gupta  Mahasena  named  Devagupta,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  Kumara-  and  Madhavagupta  mentioned  in  the  Harsa- 
carita  (p.  564).  This  prince  he  thinks  is  the  "man  named  Gupta" 
of  Sana's  account  (p.  561).  But,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  his  connexion  with  the  wars  of  a  western  king 
and  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the  dynastic  list  of  the  Aphsad 
inscription,  there  seems  no  reason  why  Devagupta,  the  companion 
or  ally  of  this  western  king  —  the  man  who,  in  reality,  seriously 
impaired  the  effect  of  Rajyavardhan's  victory  by  seizing  Kanyakubja 
immediately  after  —  should  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  inscription, 
while  Siladitya  himself,  whom,  according  to  Dr.  Hoernle,  Rajya- 
vardhana actually  defeated,  is  either  completely  ignored  or  merely 
included  among  the  "others"  (adayah)  who  took  part  in  this 
campaign.  I  have  elsewhere*  suggested  that  "Srideva- Gupta"  (His 
Majesty  the  Gupta)  may  be  employed  as  a  general  designation  of 
these  rulers,  just  as  the  simple  "Gupta"  is  employed  in  Yasodharman's 
inscription  and  elsewhere.    Sridevagupta  may,  of  course,  have  been 


^  Some  Problems  of  Ancient  Indian  History,  p.  545  ff. 
«  Ep.  Ind.  I,  p.  67flP. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  72,  1.  6-7. 
*  See  p.  36. 
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a  second  name  of  Mahasenagupta;  but  whether  a  second  name  or 
a  general  title,  the  concurrent  evidence  of  the  Harsacarita  and  the 
Aphsad  inscription  requires  us  to  assume  that  the  king  denoted 
in  the  Madhuban  grant  is  none  other  than  the  Later  Gupta 
Mahasena. 

'  And  with  this  assumption  the  account  given  in  the  Harsa- 
carita becomes  clearer.  That  Mahasena  should  wage  war  with  the 
Maukhari  his  contemporary  might  almost  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  previous  course  of  history:  it  is  what  both  his  father 
Damodara  and  his  grandfather  Kumara  had  done  before  him.^  The 
territory  of  these  Guptas,  as  we  have  seen,  bordered  in  all  pro- 
bability on  that  of  Gauda,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to 
find  a  king  of  Gauda  taking  part  —  probably  as  an  ally^  —  in 
the  campaign  of  one  of  these  kings.  And  the  presence  of  a  noble  ^ 
named  Gupta  in  the  train  of  a  Guptan  king  is  equally  intelligible. 
He  was  possibly  a  kinsman  of  Mahasena,  occupying  in  his  army  a 
position  of  trust  such  as  Bhandi  appears  to  have  held  in  the  army 
of  Rajyavardhana. 

I  conceive  that  the  defeat  of  Mahasena's  army  was  due  to  the 
death  of  this  monarch  in  the  contest.  The  re-capture  of  Kanya- 
kubja  so  soon  after  the  fall  of  Rajyavardhana  indicates  that  his 
victory  was  by  no  means  so  decisive  as  Bana,  in  the  interests  of 
his  patron  Harsa,  would  have  us  believe.  And  the  return  of  Bhandi 
with  the  army  of  his  fallen  sovereign  to  Sthan  vis  vara,  though  he 
was  able  to  carry  with  him  what  spoils  of  war  the  short-lived 
victory  had  furnished,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  honourable 
retr&at.  I  would  suggest  that  after  the  conflict  the  "man  named 
Gupta",  now  in  supreme  command,  (acting  on  the  advice  of  some 
subtle  Canakya)    despatched  the  king  of  Gauda  to  the  quarters  of 


^  C.I.I.  Ill,  No.  42,  1.  7—9.  Damodara  had  indeed  been  slain  by 
"the  Maukhari''. 

2  This  king  of  Gauda,  according  to  the  commentator  of  the  Harsa- 
carita, was  named  Sasanka  (Harsac. ,  Preface,  p.  x);  and  this  is  the 
name  given  by  Hiuen-Thsang  to  the  murderer  of  Rajyavardhana,  though 
he  calls  him  a, king  of  Karnasuvarna  (Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.  I, 
p.  210).  This  Sasanka  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  king  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  certain  plates  published  by  Prof.  Hultzsch  (Ep.  Ind.  VI, 
p.  143  ff.)  and  bearing  the  date  Gupta-samvat  300  (=  A.  D.  619—20). 
He  was  at  this  time  an  independent  sovereign,  for  not  only  does  he  bear 
the  title  Maharadhiraja,  but  the  Maharaja  Madhavaraja  who  issued  this 
grant  calls  himself  a  Mahasamanta ,  and  was  evidently  a  feudatory 
of  Sasanka.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  held  an  inferior  position  at  the 
time  of  this  campaign  (circ.  606  A.  D.),  in  which  case  he  could  not  have 
been  other  than  an  ally  of  the  king  of  Malava.  Mahasena,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  a  particularly  powerful  ruler,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  he  was  able  to  compel  this  neighbouring  king  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy. 

'  "^WX^  (Harsac,  Bombay  1897,  p.  249). 
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the  victorious  Rajyavardhana,  ostensibly  to  offer  his  submission  or 
to  negociate  terms  of  peace,  but  with  the  secret  charge  to  surprise 
and  slay  his  rival.  The  unsuspecting  nature  of  Rajyavardhana 
favoured  the  bold  enterprise,  and  this  prince  fell  a  victim  to  the 
ambitious  designs  —  and  possibly  religious  antipathy  —  of  the 
Malavan.^  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  by  some  means 
or  other  this  Guptan  noble  obtained  possession  of  Kanyakubja. 
The  moment  was  auspicious.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  forces.  The  resources  of  the  Maukhari  capital  were  at  his 
disposal.  The  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Malava  was  absent 
at  the  court  of  Sthanvl^vara.^  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
for  him  to  have  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Guptas  and,  indeed,  in  possession  as  he  was  of  the  Maukhari 
territory,  to  have  established  a  temporary  supremacy  in  this  part 
of  India.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  happened.  His  reign 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  short  one.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  expedition  sent  by  Harsa  to  chastise  the  neighbouring 
state  of  Gauda  would  also  have  been  commissioned  to  install 
Madhava  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  The  "man  named  Gupta" 
would  have  been  rightly  regarded  by  Madhava  and  his  successor 
as  a  usurper,  and  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the  Aphsad 
inscription  finds,  therefore,  a  natural  explanation. 

Finally,  Bana  tells  us  that  when  Bhaskaravarman  came  to 
Harsa  to  crave  his  alliance,  his  father  Susthiravarman  had  been 
dead  "only  a  few  days".^  We  cannot  be  sure  when  this  visit 
took  place,  but,  if  I  am  right  in  identifying  this  Susthiravarman, 
king  of  Kamarupa,  with  the  Susthitavarman  whose  kingdom  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lohitya  and  who  was  defeated  by  Mahasena- 


*  Rajyavardhana  was  "allured  to  confidence  by  false  civilities  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Gauda,  and  then  weaponless,  confiding  and  alone, 
despatched  in  his  own  quarters"  (Harsac,  p.  178).  Hiuen-Thsang's  account 
emphasizes  the  religious  side.  "At  this  time  the,  king  of  Karnasuvarna  — 
a  kingdom  of  Eastern  India  —  whose  name  was  Sasaugka  (She-shang-kia), 
frequently  addressed  his  ministers  in  these  words:  If  a  frontier  country 
has  a  virtuous  [and  therefore  a  Buddhist?]  ruler,  this  is  the  unhappiness 
of  the  (mother)  kingdom.  On  this  they  asked  the  king  to  a  conference 
and  murdered  him.      (Beal,  Buddhist  Records,  vol.  I,  p.  210). 

2  Kumara  disappears  from  Bana's  narrative  after  his  first  intro- 
duction :  he  may  have  met  an  early  death.  Madhava,  however,  is  there 
represented  as  attending  Harsa  in  his  search  for  Rajyasri  (Harsac,  p.  235), 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  still  attached  to  the  court  of 
Sthanvlsvara  when  these  events  took  place  at  Kanyakubja.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  these  two  princes,  Kumara  and  Madhava,  were  sent  to  the 
court  of  Prabhakaravardhana  in  the  first  place  as  hostages  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  their  father.  According  to  Bana  this  Prabhakaravarman 
was  "an  axe  to  the  creeper  of  Malwa's  glory"  (ibid.,  p.  101),  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Malava  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  other  instances. 

a  Harsac,  p.  223. 
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gupta,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  a  reason  for  his  seeking  in 
person  the  support  of  a  powerful  ally.  Susthiravarman  had  possibly 
fallen  in  the  same  compaign  (a  digvijaya)  in  which  Grahavarman 
had  met  his  death,  and  we  may  well  imagine  that  his  kingdom 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Malavas  —  or,  at  least,  that  the  young 
king  sought  to  secure  his  country  against  future  molestation  at 
the  hands  of  these  warlike  neighbours.  Mahasena's  career  had 
been  terminated  by  Rajyavardhana,  and  it  is  natural  that  Bhaskara- 
varman  should  fly  for  assistance  to  the  successor  of  this  king, 
whose  arms  had  been  victorious  against  his  father's  foe,  and  who, 
in  a  sense,  was  the  avenger  of  his  father's  death. 


Appendix  B. 

The  Vakatakas  and  the  Katacuris. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Visnu  Purana  speaks  of 
Bhojas  who  were  the  descendants  of  a  remote  ancestor  named 
Vidarbha.^  This  Vidarbha  is  there  also  represented  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  Cedis.  He  had  three  sons:  Kratha,  Kai^ika  and  Lompada. 
Kratha  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bhojas;  Kaisika,  the  father  of 
Cedi,  the  progenitor  of  the  Caidya  kings. ^  In  the  Harivam^a 
Vidarbha  is  similarly  made  the  father  of  Kratha,  Kaisika  and 
Lompada;  but  here  Cedi  is  the  son  of  a  second  Kaisika,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Lompada.^  Again,  in  the  assault  on  Mathura  in  this 
epic  we  find  the  following  kings  closely  associated:  BhTsmaka, 
Rukmin,  Kratha,  Kaisika,  the  king  of  Cedi  (Si^upala),  and  Danta- 
vaktra.*  All  of  these  seem  to  have  been  either  Bhojas  or  Cedis. 
BhTsmaka,  king  of  Kundina,  and  Rukmin.  king  of  Bhojakata,  were 
both  Bhojas  of  the  south. ^     Kratha  and  Kaisika  bear  names  which 


1  See  p.  40. 

2  Vis.  Pur.,  tr.  Wilson,  vol.  iv,  p.  67  fF. 

^  Harivamsa,  tr.Langlois,  Paris  1834 — 35,  vol.  i,  p.  165  f.  The  allusion 
to  Lomapada  and  his  discendants  is,  howewer,  bracketed  by  Langlois, 
as  being  found  only  in  one  MS.  and  probably  introduced  from  the  Bha- 
gavata  Purana :  it  is  omitted  in  the  Calcutta  edition  of  the  text  published 
in  1839.  For  Kaisika  (Lanfflois,  Kesica)  the  Calcutta  text  has  Kausika 
(v.  1988),     The  Harivamsa  also  assigns  to  Vidarbha  a  son  named  Bhima. 

*  Langlois,  vol.  i,  p.  393.  The  Calcutta  text  reads  Kausika  (v.  5090) 
and  Dantavakra  (v.  5091). 

^  BhTsmaka  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Vidarbha's  son 
Kaisika  (Langlois,  vol.  i,  p.  493),  who  in  the  Visnu  Purana  is  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Cedi  kings.  He  is  distinctly  referred  to  as  a  Bhoja  (ibid., 
vol.  i,  p.  439),  and  his  son  Rukmin  is  spoken  of  as  Bhojadhijjati  {y.  5016; 
rendered  by  Langlois  (vol.  i,  p.  388)  as  "roi  de  Bhodja"). 
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indicate  affinity  with  the  Bhojas  and  Cedis  resp^ectively.  Danta- 
vaktra ,  king  of  the  Karusas ,  was  a  cousin  of  Sisupala ,  king  of 
Cedi,  both  being  grandsons  of  ^ura  (a  descendant  of  Yadu)  and 
his  wife  BhojL^  The  Bhojas  and  Cedis  would  seem  clearly  to 
have  been  closely  related  or  allied  races,  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  assumption  that  (possibly  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Harivam^a)  they  were  the  principal  members  of  a  tribal  com- 
munity similar  to  that  ot  the  Malavas  or  of  the  Vrjis  —  a  southern 
offshoot,  it  may  be,  of  the  Vrsni  community  to  which  the  Bhojas 
and  Yadavas  of  Mathura  and  its  neighbourhood  belonged.^  The 
existence  of  such  a  community  in  the  Dakhan  in  the  time  of 
Kalidasa  might  explain  his  employment  of  the  double  name  "Kra- 
thakai^ika"  (=  Bhoja-Cedi?)  for  the  subjects  of  his  Bhoja  prince 
of  Vidarbha.3  We  have  seen  how  in  the  case  of  the  Vrjis  the 
name  of  one  of  the  constituent  tribes,  viz.  Videha,  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  federation;*  and  it  is  similarly  possible  that 
the  name  "Cedi",  as  well  as  "Bhoja",  was  used  to  denote  the 
whole  of  this  southern  community.  Indeed,  we  may  perhaps  find 
an  explanation  of  the  Cedi  era  if  we  assume  that,  like  that  of 
the  Malavas,  it  dates  from  the  union  of  these  clans  under  such 
a  definitely  constituted  federal  association.  This  would  then  have 
taken  place  in  the  year  248—49  A.  D.,^  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
the  Andhrabhrtyas,^  under  whose  suzerainty  Vidarbha  in  the  second 
century  certainly  stood. '^  This  sequence  of  dates  at  least  makes 
for  the  probability  of  this  suggestion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bhojakata  lay  in  Bhoja  territoiy. 
Over  this  territory,  and  possibly  over  that  of  adjacent  Cedi  tribes 
also,  as  I  conceive,  the  Vakataka  Pravarasena  I  —  in  the  first 
instance  probably  the  deputy  of  the  Western  Satrap  in  this  district 
—  made   himself  supreme;    and  this  country  became  the  nucleus 


^  Langlois,  vol.  i,  p.  160  f. 

2  The  name  "Vrsni"  is  applied  to  Krsna  (a  Yadava),  Ugrasena 
(the  Bhoja  king  of  Mathura)  and  the  other  allied  chiefs  who  join  in 
single  combat  with  the  six  kings  mentioned  above  in  the  text  (Langlois, 
vol.  i,  p.  393).  This  name,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  employed  in  the 
Harivamsa  in  more  than  one  sense.  It  is  given  (1)  as  a  general  designation 
for  the  three  families  descended  from  the  three  sons  of  Krostu  (ibid., 
vol.  i,  p.  159);  (2)  as  the  name  of  the  descendants  of  Vrsana,  a  Yadava 
(vol.  i,  p.  157);  and  (3)  as  the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  descended  from 
Bhima,  the  son  of  Vidarbha  (vol.  i,  p.  493). 

s  Raghuv.  V.  39,  61;  VII.  29.  At  VIII.  81,  however,  it  is  used 
as  equivalent  to  Bhoja. 

*  See  p.  10. 

5  Kielhorn  in  Ind.  Ant.  XVII,  p.  215. 

6  This  happened,  according  to  V.  A.  Smith,  about  236  A.  D.  (Early 
Hist,  p.  190). 

'  In  the  reign  of  Satakarni  GotamTputra  (A.  S.  W.  I.  IV,  p.  109) 
who,  according  to  V.  A.  Smith  (Early  Hist.,  opp.  p.  190),  acceded  about 
113  A.  D. 
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of  the  Vakataka  dominion.  As  the  successors  of  Bhojan  princes 
(possibly  at  Bhojakata)  these  rulers,,  according  to  my  suggestion, 
seem  to  have  inherited  the  name  "Bhoja"  as  a  conventional  or 
literary  designation.  Their  subjects,  however,  —  the  Krathakai' 
6ikas  of  the  Raghuvam^a  —  may  well  have  been  known  historically 
as  Cedis. 

Another  name  for  the  Cedls  is  Kataccuri  or  Katacuri.  Naw 
the  Aihole  inscription  of  Pulike^in  II  tells  us  that  this  monarch's 
predecessor  Mangalesa  "took  in  marriage  the  Fortune  of  the  Katac- 
curis."^  This  ruler  reigned  from  591  to  610  A.  D.  According 
to  my  estimate  Harisena,  the  last  known  member  of  the  Vakataka 
dynasty  —  and  therefore  probably  the  last  important  one  —  as- 
cended the  throne  about  585  A.  D.  It  seems  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  king  whom  Mangalesa  overthrew. 


Aihole  Inscription  of  Pulikesin  11,  ed.  Kielhorn,  Ed.  Ind.  VI,  p.  8. 
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Table  I, 

Conquests  of  Raghu  and  of  Samudragupta. 


Northern  India. 


Extreme  West  and  North- West. 

Sakas 

Territory  of  Western  Sa- 

Parasikas, 

IV.  60—65. 

traps.2 

or   Ya- 

vanas 

Sahis^ 

Territory  of  Kidara  Ku- 

Hiinas 

IV.  68.  North  of  the  Pa- 

san princes,  in  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kandahar. 

rasikas  (v.  66) ;  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  Sindhu 

(V.  Qiy 

Daivapu- 

Territory  of  Great  Ku- 

Kambojas 

IV.  69—70.  Encountered 

tras^ 

san  kings  of  Gandhara 

after  battle  with  the 

(Kabul  and  Peshawar). 

Hunas      and     before 

ascending  the  Hima- 

layas. 

Sahanusa- 

Persia     or    the    Kusan 

* 

"hiss 

territory  on  the  Oxus. 

West 


Abhlras 
Malavas 

Arjunaya- 
nas 

Yaudheyas 
Madrakas 


Ahlrwara ,  between  the 
ParbatT  and  Betwa 
rivers  and  stretching 
south  as  far  as  Sironj. 

Country  north  of  the 
Narmada,  including 
part  of  Rajputana  and 
probably  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Jum- 
na and  Betwa. 

Probably  country  be- 
tween the  Malava  and 
Yaudheya  territory. 

Territory  south  of  the 
Madrakas,  including 
the  present  sites  of 
Labor  and  Delhi. 

Madrades ,  the  Rechna 
Duab  between  the  Cha- 
nab  and  Ravi:  their 
territory  probably  ex- 
tended to  the  Bias. 


^  According  to  the  commentator  Mallinatha  the  Sindhu  is  here  a 
river  of  Kasmir. 

*  The  locations  here  given  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Vincent 
A.  Smith  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1897  (The 
Conquests  of  Samudra  Gupta,  p.  859  ff.),  supplemented  by  the  more  recent, 
though  briefer,  account  of  Samudragupta's  campaigns  in  his  Early 
History  of  India  (pp.  247—250). 

3  So  Dr.  Fleet  (Corp.  Inscr.  Ind.  Ill,  p.  14):  V.  A.  Smith  (J.R.A.S, 
1897,  p.  902f.)  takes  these  names  as  titles. 
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Table  I.  (cont.). 


Northern  India  (continued). 


North 

Kartrpura 

Lower  ranges  of  the  wes- 
tern   Himalayas,    in- 

Utsava- 

IV.78.  In  the  Himalayas. 

cluding  probably  Kan- 

samketas 

Kiratas    (v.   76)    and 

gra,  Garhwal,  Almora 

''hUl-tribe8"(v.77)are 

and  Kumaon.^ 

also  mentioned. 

Nepala 

The  modern  Nepal. 

East 

Pragjyoti- 

IV.81.  Encountered  after 

sas^ 

descending   from   the 
Himalayas  and  cross- 
ing   the    Lauhitya 
(Brahmaputra). 

Kamarupa 

IV.  83-84. 

Kamarupa 

Assam. 

Davaka 

Possibly  the  country  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and 

Suhmas 

IV.  35.    The  first  nation 

Brahmaputra  compris- 

defeated by  Raghu  on 

ing    the    present   dis- 

his   eastward    march 

tricts  of  Bogra,  Dinaj- 

from  Ayodhya. 

pur  and  Rajshahl. 

Vangas 

IV.  36-37.  Defeated  in 

the  neighbourhood  of 

Samatata 

Delta  of  the  Ganges  and 

the  Ganges. 

Brahmaputra. 

South 


Murundas 

Kharapa- 

rikas 
Kakas 

Situation   quite   uncer- 
'      tain.3 

Sanakanl- 

kas 

Prarjunas 

^  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India,  p.  250  and  note. 

^  Pragjyotisa  is  elsewhere  identical  with  Kamarupa:  see  p.  9. 

^  A  MurundadevT,  or  Murundasvaminl,  is  mentioned  in  the  grants 
of  the  Uccakalpa  king  Sarvanatha  (Corp.  Inscr.  Ind.  Ill,  Nos.  28,  29,  31) 
who  reigned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagaudh  in  Baghelkhand,  and  the 
Murundas  may  therefore  have  been  located  somewhere  in  this  part  of 
India.  There  is  an  inscription  of  a  Sanikanika  prince ,  a  feudatory  of 
Candragupta  II,  at  Udayagiri,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Bhelsa,  in 
the  dominions  of  Sindia  (Corp.  Inscr.  Ind.  Ill,  No.  3) ;  and  as  Kakanada 
is  the  ancient  name  of  Sand  (5^/2  miles  south- westof  Bhelsa),  V.  A.  Smith 
would  place  both  these  tribes,  the  Sanakanlkas  and  the  Kakas,  in  this 
region.  For  the  location  of  the  Prarjunas  he  suggests  the  Narsimhpur 
district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and  for  the  Kharaparikas,  the  Seoni 
or  Mandla  district  of  the  same  province  (J.R.  A.  S.  1897,  pp.  892—96: 
a  map  of  the  conquests  of  Samudragupta  is  given  in  this  author's  Early 
History  of  India,  opp.  p.  250). 
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Table  I.  (cont.). 


Southern  India. 


Utkala 


Kalinga 


Pandya 


Kerala 


Aparanta  ^ 


IV.  38.  Entered  from 
Vanga  after  crossing 
the  Kapisa  (or  Kara- 
bha,  Mallinatha). 


I  V.38— 43.The  mountain 
Mahendrais  mentioned 
in  V.  39. 


lY.  49_50.  After  pass- 
ing the  KaVarl  (v.  45)  ; 
in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tamraparni  ri- 
ver (v.  50). 

IV.  54.  After  passing  the 
mountains  Malaya, 
Durdura  (v.  51)  and 
Sahya  (v.  52). 

IV.  58.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  Tri- 
kuta  (v.  59). 


Kosala 


Mahakan- 
tara 


Pistapura 


Mahendra- 

giri 
Kottura 
Kaurala 


VengT 


Kanci 
Avamukta 


Palakka 


Devarastra 


Kusthala- 
pura 


The  southern  and  eastern 
districts  of  the  Central 
Provinces  of  which  the 
capital  is  Nagpur. 

Probably  the  modern 
districts  of  Baitul, 
Chindwara,  etc.  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the 
Central  Provinces  [= 
Mahatavi  of  Br.  Sam. 
XIV.?]. 

The  modern  Pithapuram 
in  the  Godavarl  dis- 
trict of  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

Hill-forts  in  Ganjam.^ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Kolleru  (Colair) 
lake,^  which  is  situat- 
ed between  the  deltas 
of  the  Godavari  and 
Krsna. 

The  (xodavarl  and  Raj- 
mahendri  districts,  be- 
tween the  Godavari 
and  Krsna. 

Conjeeveram. 

Situation  unknown. 


Palghatcherry,chieftown 
of  the  division  of  Pal- 
ghat  (Palakkadu),  sit- 
uated in  a  gap  of  the 
Western  Ghats  be- 
tween the  Tapti  river 
and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  modern  Mahratta 
country.  Cf.  Deogiri 
near  Aurargabad,  in 
Haidarabad. 

Evandapalla,  or  Khan- 
desh.^ 


^  The   expression  ^m^T'ffTC^XIT^QSIT^'T  possibly  means  merely 
"in  the  guise  of  the  western  king  or  kings". 

2  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India,  p.  248. 

3  Ibid.    Prof  Kielhorn  suggests  that  a  fortified  island  in  this  lake 
is  meant  (Ep.  Ind.  VI,  p.  3). 

4  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India,  p.  249. 
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Lebenslauf. 

Icb  bin  geboren  zu  Brighton  (England)  1866  den  28.  Dezember 
und  gebore  der  englischen  Kircbe  an,  besucbte  Privatscbulen  in 
dieser  Stadt  und  zum  Abscbluss  die  ^Brighton  Grammar  School", 
womit  icb  meine  Scbuljabre  1881  beendete.  Danach  betatigte  icb 
micb  bis  1886  kaufmanniscb,  trat  dann  als  Lebrer  in  eine  Privat- 
scbule  ein  und  bereitete  micb  zu  gleicber  Zeit  fiir  die  offentlicben 
Examina  der  Universitat  London  vor.  Icb  bestand  das  ^Matriculation"- 
Examen  dieser  Universitat  1888,  das  ^Intermediate"  1889,  und  das 
„Bacbelor  of  Arts"  1891.  Zu  dieser  Zeit  batte  icb  eine  Stelle  als 
Lebrer  in  der  ^Brighton  Grammar  School",  die  icb  1892  verliess. 
Vom  Anfang  des  Jabres  1893  bis  April  1904  war  icb  in  Indien; 
zunacbst  als  Lebrer  in  der  „East  Indian  Eailway  Hill  School"  zu 
Mussoorie  (1893 — 97),  dann  als  Oberlehrer  in  dem  ^Armenian 
College"  zu  Calcutta  (1898 — 1900),  und  wabrend  der  letzten  Jabre 
als  Professor  des  Englischen  in  dem  ^Central  Hindu  College"  zu 
Benares,  wo  icb  die  Gelegenheit  batte  bei  den  Panditen  Samskrt 
studieren  zu  konnen.  1904  kebrte  icb  nach  Europa  zuriick  und 
1905  immatrikulierte  icb  micb  an  der  Universitat  zu  Leipzig,  wo 
icb  meine  Studien  fortsetzte,  in  Samskrt  unter  Herrn  Prof.  Windisch, 
im  Avestischen  unter  Herrn  Prof.  Lindner,  in  vergleicbender  Spracb- 
wissenscbaft  unter  Herrn  Prof.  Brugmann,  und  in  Pbilosophie  unter 
Herrn  Prof.  Wundt.  Allen  diesen  Professoren  drucke  icb  biermit 
meinen  ergebensten  Dank  aus. 


Leipzig,  den  12.  Juli  1907. 
Ferdinand-Rbodestr.  7. 


Mark  Collins. 


